The  1957  Milton  Society  Dinner  tviU  take  place  in  the  Old  Madi¬ 
son  East  Room  in  the  Memorial  Union  on  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  campus  at  6  p.m.  on  September  9th.  Walter  Bowman  has 
resisn^ed  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society  to  take  up  duties  as  Director 
of  the  new  English  Language  Institute  in  Bagdad. 
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SECTION  I:  POETS  &  CRITICISM 
Reviews  by  G.  L.  ANDERSON  (2  &  4);  ELEANOR  WITHINGTON 
(3);  &  H.  M.  SIKES  (1).  Subject*  are:  POPE  (1);  RYMER  (2); 
NEOCLASSICISM  (3);  FLETCHER  (4);  essay*  on  DONNE  to 
MARVELL  (5);  TOFTE  (6), 

(1)  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE. 
Edit^  by  George  Sherburn.  5  vols.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1956,  533.60.  Reviewed  by  H.  M.  SIKES,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity: — If  Pope’s  letters  were  w'ritten  “to  the  world,  not  to  his 
friends,”  as  Hazlitt  remarked.  Professor  Sherburn’s  splendid  edi¬ 
tion  presents  this  world  as  complete  as  a  mortal  can  make  it. 
Since  many  of  the  letters  contain  significant  comments  on  17C 
writers,  this  edition  deserves  consideration  in  these  columns. 

Professor  Sherburn’s  five  volumes  immeasurably  surpass  those 
of  Elwin  &  Courthope:  about  a  third  more  letters  are  added  to 
“fill  out  the  picture”;  also  letters  about  Pope  such  as  those  which 
Gay  wrote  to  Swift,  Broome  to  Fenton,  &  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  to  Arbuthnot.  Moreover,  the  correspondence,  being  in 
chronological  order,  reveals  Pope’s  personal  development,  his  early 
ambitiousness  not  untouched  by  exhibitionism,  his  growing  polite 
but  somewhat  patronizing  attitude  toward  Wycherley,  his  increased 
awareness  of  the  world’s  hostility  about  1715,  his  later  generous, 
assured  but  humble  maturity,  no  longer  bitter  but  worthy  of 
Swift’s  tribute  that  from  Pope’s  letters  “might  be  collected  the 
best  system  that  ever  was  wrote  for  the  conduct  of  life.” 

The  motivation  of  Swift’s  adulatory  remark  was  deep  friend¬ 
ship.  The  letters,  particularly  the  early  ones,  bear  the  scars  of 
animosities,  the  petty  flaws  of  an  unripened  character.  But  gradu¬ 
ally  the  acid  in  the  criticisms  made  by  Pope  changes  to  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  dedicated  friendship  &  craftsmanship;  the  animosities 
are  forgotten,  &  the  basic  decencies  of  the  man  dominate. 

Pope  admirably  fits  his  letters  to  their  recipients:  the  varying 
tones  are  always  appropriately  formal  or  intimate,  frank  or  re¬ 
served  in  accordance  with  the  occasion  &  the  nature  of  the  cor¬ 
respondent.  Sherburn’s  remark  that  they  are  “hastily  &  casually 
written”  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  even  in  haste  Pope  never  abandoned 
neatness  of  phrase  &  reverence  for  genre  and  kind.  The  proper 
letter  to  the  proper  person  applies  as  well  to  the  “complimentary 
style”  used  in  writing  to  Wycherley,  Trumbull,  &  Lyttleton  as  it 
does  to  the  livelier  personality  which  pervades  those  to  Caryll, 
Walsh,  &  Cromwell.  Clearly,  Pope  studied  his  men,  observing  his 
own  precept  that  “the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.” 


Sherburn’s  scholarly  apparatus  is  impeccable,  his  notes  tactful; 
his  indexes  are  models  of  comprehensiveness,  clarity,  &  efficiency. 
Problems  of  dating,  fabrication,  &  falsification  have  sometimes — 
inevitably — remained  insoluble.  But  the  edition  is  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  as  could  be  achieved  by  modern  scholarship. 

In  1711  in  a  letter  to  Caryll,  Pope  remarked,  “I  keep  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Dryden,  Milton,  Shakspear,  &c.,  in  my  chamber,  round 
about  me,  that  the  constant  remembrance  of  ’em  may  keep  me 
always  humble.”  Certainly  the  remembrance  of  Milton  was  often 
with  him.  When  Wycherley  went  blind.  Pope  consoled  him:  “you 
may  better  bear  the  weakness  of  your  outward  sight,  since  it  is 
recompenc’d  by  the  strength  of  your  immagination  and  inward 
penitration,  as  your  Poetic  Forefathers  were  down  from  Homer 
to  Milton.”  On  5  occasions  in  the  letters  Pope  quotes  from  Paradise 
Lost.  Thus  in  a  letter  to  Caryll  (I,  166-8),  he  puts  together  “sev¬ 
eral  beautiful  winter  pieces  of  the  poets,”  descriptions  of  cold 
&  snow  by  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Congreve,  Philips,  and  Milton 
(PL  ii. 488-91).  In  1732  Pope  comments  to  Tonson  concerning 
Bentley  &  Milton,  “I  think  the  one  above  and  the  other  below  all 
criticisme.”  A  letter  to  Jonathan  Richardson  in  1737  quotes  the 
poem  attributed  to  Milton  “Found  in  a  Glass  Window  in  the 
Village  of  Chalfont  in  Bucks.”  It  was,  of  course,  a  hoax  pre¬ 
pared  by  Pope  &  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Since  Pope  thought  Milton  above  all  criticism,  he  had  sense 
enough  not  to  follow  Atterbury’s  suggestion  that  SA  needed  re¬ 
vision  &  polish.  In  1732,  Atterbury  wrote  to  Pope  (IT,  174)  :  “I 
hope  you  won’t  utterly  forget  what  pass’d  in  the  Coach  about 
Sampson  Agonistes.  I  shan’t  press  you  as  to  time:  but  sometime 
or  other.  I  wish  you  would  review,  and  polish  that  Piece,  if  upon 
a  new  Perusal  of  it  .  .  .  you  think  as  I  do,  that  it  is  written  in  the 
very  Spirit  of  the  Ancients,  it  deserves  your  care  and  is  capable 
of  being  improv’d,  with  little  trouble,  into  a  perfect  Model  and 
Standard  of  Tragic  Poetry,  always  allowing  for  its  being  a  Story 
taken  out  of  the  Bible  which  is  an  Objection  that  at  this  time  of 
day,  I  know  is  not  to  be  got  over.” 

Remarks  about  other  17C  writers  are  equally  interesting.  Donne 
“had  infinitely  more  wit  than  he  wanted  Versification.”  “Think  of 
Tully,  Bacon,  and  Clarendon,”  Pope  tells  Atterbury;  “is  not  the 
latter,  the  most  disgraced  part  of  their  lives,  what  you  must 
envy,  and  which  w’ould  choose  to  have  lived?”  Crashaw  “writ  like 
a  Gentleman,  that  is,  at  leisure  hours,  and  more  to  keep  out  of 
idleness,  than  to  establish  a  reputation;  so  that  nothing  regular 
or  just  can  be  expected  from  him.  All  that  regards  Design,  Form, 
Fable  (which  is  the  Soul  of  Poetry)  all  that  concerns  exactness 
or  consent  of  parts,  (which  is  the  Body)  will  probably  be  wanting; 
only  pretty  conceptions,  fine  metaphors,  glitt’ring  expressions,  and 
something  of  a  neat  cast  of  Verse,  (which  are  properly  the  dress, 
gems,  or  loose  ornaments  of  Poetry)  may  be  found  in  these 
verses.  .  .  .  His  thoughts  .  .  .  are  pretty;  but  oftentimes  far 
fetch’d,  and  too  often  strain’d  and  stiffned  to  make  them  appear 
the  greater.”  Crashaw’s  poems  are  “a  mixture  of  tender  gentile 
thoughts,  and  suitable  expressions,  of  forc’d  and  inextricable  con¬ 
ceits,  and  of  needless  fillers-up  to  the  rest.”  Dryden’s  “example” 
and  “authority”  arc  often  mentioned,  though  not  as  often  accepted 
as  some  critics  have  stated.  In  an  important  early  letter  to  Walsh 
“on  the  subject  of  English  Versification,”  Pope  writes:  “I  would 
al.so  object  to  the  Irruption  of  Alexandrine  Verses  of  twelve  syl¬ 
lables,  which  I  think  should  never  be  allow’d  but  when  some  re¬ 
markable  Beauty  or  Propriety  in  them  attones  for  the  Liberty: 
Mr.  Dryden  has  been  too  free  of  these,  especially  in  his  latter 
Works.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  Triple  Rhimes." 

Professor  Sherburn  sets  a  standard  of  discreet  &  proper  editing 
which  the  old  &  the  hopeful  would  do  well  to  emulate. 

(2)  THE  CRITICAL  W’ORKS  OF  THOMAS  RYMER.  Ed.  with 
Introd.  &  Notes  by  Curt  Zimansky.  Yale  University  Press,  1956, 
350p,  $6.  Reviewed  by  G.  L.  ANDERSON,  New  York  University: — 
Rymer  is  the  last  major  English  neoclassical  critic  to  be  edited. 
Zimansky  has  printed  RymePs  two  books  &  three  critical  prefaces 
with  extensive  notes  &  a  biographical  &  critical  introduction.  If 
there  is  a  fault,  it  is  that  the  shadow  of  RymeFs  description  of 
Othello  as  a  “bloody  farce"  still  hangs  over  the  world  of  scholar¬ 
ship  &  sitbdues  Zimansky.  He  does  point  out  that  some  of  RymePs 
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most  searching  criticisms  have  not  been  answered,  but  ne  does  not 
champion  Rynier  as  diagnostician  &  reformer  of  the  drama  as 
much  as  he  might,  &  Rymer  is  likely  to  remain  damned  in  literap/ 
history  for  his  intemperate  attack  on  Shakespeare’s  dullest  major 
tragedy.  Rymer  was  acutely  “capable  of  finding  out  a  poets  blind 
sides”  (Dryden,  quoted  plOk)  &  also  acutely  capable  of  analyzing 
the  difficulties  of  English  tragedy  in  his  age.  Zimansky  recognizes 
that  this  problem  was  that  Shakespeare  &  Fletcher  existed  as 
vital  forces  on  the  British  stage,  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  French 
rules.  In  France,  the  great  drama  &  the  criticism  of  it  rose  side 
by  side,  ivithout  the  necessity  for  either  playwright  or  critic  to 
repudiate  a  past  dramatic  tradition  of  any  magnitude.  Dryden 
sought  a  compromise  between  British  tradition  &  French  rules; 
Rymer  would  cancel  all  modern  drama  &  return  to  where  the 
Greeks  had  stopped.  This  is,  as  Zimansky  says,  an  extreme  pro¬ 
gram,  but  perhaps  not  one  less  slated  for  success  than  the  attempt 
to  tame  Shakespeare’s  exuberance  &  imaginativeness  with  French 
economy.  British  neoclassical  tragedy  was  a  failure;  Rymer  was 
one  of  the  first  to  see  this  clearly.  In  the  18C,  Shakespeare  fills 
the  vacuum  caused  by  the  lack  of  contemporary  tragedy  of  merit. 
The  choice  was  between  the  British  native  tradition  and  the  French 
neoclassical  tradition,  but  the  choice  was  not  made.  Rymer  saw 
that  it  should  be  made.  The  necessity  for  reform  in  the  drama  is 
undei'played,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  Zimansky’s  introduction. 
Rymer  was  dealing,  as  were  most  of  these  critics,  with  pressing 
problems  of  the  living  drama.  Rymer’s  ghost  walked  in  17H,  when 
Gildon  in  the  New  Rehearsal  found  the  total  degradation  of  tragedy 
(in  the  Shakespearean  tradition)  in  Rowe’s  Jane  Shore. 

The  quibbling,  literal  quality  of  some  of  Rymer’s  critical  points 
&  the  informality  of  his  style,  Zimayisky  admits,  have  obscured 
what  he  had  to  say.  But  more  important  than  these  obstacles  is 
the  refusal  of  the  neoclassical  critic  to  be  affected  by  the  “verbal 
icon.”  The  metaphorical  nature  of  literature  is  lost  on  critics  like 
Dennis,  Rymer,  &  Gildon,  or,  if  it  manifests  itself,  is  relegated  to 
the  min6r  category  of  diction.  It  is  not  easy  for  anyone  raised  in 
the  age  of  Brooks  &  Warren  to  forgive  the  neoclassical  critics  this, 
but  there  are  elements  in  literature  which  are  not  on  the  verbal 
level  (6  with  them  Rymer,  Dennis,  &  Gildon  were  concerned. 

There  are  so  few  variants  in  the  Rapin  &  Rochester  prefaces  & 
only  one  edition  of  each  of  Rymer’s  books  that  one  wonders  if  the 
text  should  not  have  been  reproduced  by  offset.  Except  in  the 
Never-Never  land  of  Ph.  D.  dissertations,  this  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  more  scholarly  than  transcription  with  its  chance  of  error. 
Zimansky’s  notes  are  very  full,  and  where  I  can  check,  accurate. 
This  edition  is  long  overdue.  It  will  be  no  longer  possible  to  em¬ 
balm  Rymer  at  third  hand  in  a  live  or  two  in  discussing  neoclas- 
sicdt  evi^zeisTH 

(3)  COMPLAINT  &  SATIRE  IN  EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERA¬ 
TURE  by  JOHN  PETER.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
323p,  $7.20.  Reviewed  by  ELEANOR  WITHINGTON,  Queens 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York: — To  the  Oxford  historian  of 
English  Literature  in  the  16C  the  verse  satire  of  the  1590’s  is  “a 
weariness,”  its  Roman  models  contributing  nothing  but  “fatal 
encouragement  to  the  Elizabethan  love  of  facile  moral  ferocity." 
Yet  this  same  ferocity  gave  new  impetus  to  Jacobean  drama,  & 
anyone  who  has  seen  recent  productions  of  Shakespeare’s  “prob¬ 
lem  plays”  will  want  to  know  more  about  its  antecedents  in  early 
English  poetry  &  drama.  Unfortunately,  behind  C.  S.  Lewis’ 
“weariness”  has  hitherto  stretched  a  wilderness.  A  path-breaking 
study  like  Peter’s  is  long  overdue. 

His  early  chapters  compare  the  native  satirical  poetry  before 
Hall  and  Marston  with  the  literature  of  complaint.  True  satire 
reveals  its  author’s  personality,  addresses  a  particular  audience 
in  precise,  concrete  terms,  &  moves  toward  aesthetic  stasis;  where¬ 
as  complaint  conceals  the  personality  of  its  author,  “concerns 
itself  simply  with  Man  &  his  perennial  frailties,”  &  prods  him 
continually  to  reform.  Satire  may  develop  as  its  audience  changes, 
but  complaint  in  order  to  remain  true  to  its  moral  absolutes  can 
only  vary  its  presentation.  These  two  modes,  however  ,are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  complaint  in  the 
medieval  period,  the  satirist  took  care  to  distinguish,  as  a  good 
Christian  should,  between  savage  &  charitable  indignation.  But 
with  the  re-introduction  of  the  classics  early  Renaissance  critics 
like  Puttenham  confused  Roman  satire  with  complaint;  for  a 
while  a  third  form,  “satyre,”  combined  “the  pagan  ferocity  of 
Juvenal  at  his  most  bitter  with  the  Christian  gravity  &  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Langland.”  Gradually  complaint  was  rejected  as  an  un¬ 
successful  medieval  imitation  of  Roman  models.  After  The  Steele 
Glas,  younger  satirists  ceased  to  believe  seriously  in  their  power 
to  reform  the  vicious,  and  cultivated  instead,  as  a  kind  of  self- 
indulgence,  the  obscurity  of  Persius,  the  acerbity  of  Juvenal,  the 


salacity  of  Martial.  A  satirist  like  Hall,  Marston,  Guilpin,  or 
Donne  “had  his  hatred  to  keep  him  warm.” 

Yet  it  was  still  hard  for  Christian  writers  to  rail  with  a  clear 
conscience.  Of  the  late  Elizabethans,  Marston  is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  Peter  because  “he  wanders  forlornly  between  the  work! 
of  Satire  and  the  world  of  Complaint,  pettishly  snapping  at  all 
about  him  in  an  effort  to  persuade  them  that  his  monstrosity  is 
their  fault  rather  than  his  own.”  Peter  thinks  Marston’s  story 
may  help  to  explain  the  “deflection”  of  Elizabethan  satire  into 
Jacobean  drama.  Rejecting  0.  J.  Campbell’s  contention  that  the 
ban  against  satires  in  1599  would  have  sent  a  Marston  into  the 
theatre,  Peter  argues  that  the  real  reasons  were  twofold:  Marston 
did  not  seem  to  himself  to  be  above  the  reproaches  he  hurled  at 
others;  moreover,  he  had  discovered  that  the  vogue  for  bluster 
&  lubricity  in  poetry  was  short-lived. 

Two  excellent  chapters  contrast  Marston  &  Tourneur’s  escape 
to  satirical  drama:  “Where  Marston  found  in  drama  a  comfort¬ 
able  anonymity  rather  like  that  felt  by  a  noisy  reveller  when  he 
dons  a  mask,  Tourneur  found  in  it  a  traditional  outlet  for  the 
moral  passion.  .  .  .”  Thanks  to  Montaigne  and  Theophrastus 
Marston  did  plot  in  The  Fawn  one  subtle  vindication  of  satire 
as  a  helpful  foe  against  a  world  of  flatterers;  but  the  professed 
satirists  in  his  plays  seem  inconsistent  &  insufficiently  motivated, 
distinguished  like  Marston  &  Swift  “by  the  intensity  of  .  .  . 
feelings,  not  by  insight  into  them.”  Tourneur,  however,  achieved 
consistency  of  characterization  “within  a  narrow  circle”;  he  was 
more  successful  because  he  understood  the  common  ground  be¬ 
tween  complaint  &  tragedy  that  evolved  out  of  the  morality  play. 

One  sign  of  success  is  that  it  makes  us  ask  for  more.  Perhaps 
because  of  the  many  provocative  generalizations,  perhaps  because 
of  the  title  and  price,  1  would  like  this  volume  to  be  not  only  an 
exploration  but  a  true  survey  of  old  as  well  as  new  materijil. 
Then  Jonson  would  not  be  dismissed  simply  because  the  author 
had  not  found  a  “truly  original  approach  to  his  work”  or  because 
his  model,  Horace,  represented  another  Roman  tradition  tempo¬ 
rarily  less  influential.  Then  Donne  would  not  be  subordinated 
thus:  “in  trying  to  fit  his  satires  into  the  scheme  we  have  been 
following  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to  view  them  as  the  things- 
in-themselves  that  they  are.”  Truly  useful  categories  should  help 
us  to  see  not  only  the  reasons  for  the  major  failure  of  a  Marston 
&  the  limited  success  of  a  Tourneur  who  are  confined  by  them,  but 
also  the  uniqueness  of  a  genius  who  transcends  them.  This  Peter 
has  not  shown,  except  in  a  few  suggestive  pages  on  Tourneur  and 
Shakespeare.  A  whole  chapter  on  Shakespeare  might  make  a  more 
satisfactory  ending  than  the  necessarily  guarded  conclusions  on 
“The  Legacy  of  Satire.”  Anyone  who  has  considered  so  judiciously 
the  arguments  in  Comical  Satyre  &  Shakespeare’s  “Troilus  dk 
Cressida”  should  not  ignore  Campbell’s  later  study  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Satire  (1943) — at  least  not  to  the  extent  of  calling 
Shakespeare  a  “non-satirist.” 

Yet  all  students  of  satire  &  the  17C  should  give  thanks  for  a 
seminal  introduction  to  a  complex  field.  They  have  only  to  remem¬ 
ber  The  Apology  for  Smectymnuus  to  realize  that  the  conflict  im¬ 
plicit  in  Renaissance  “Satyre”  persisted  long  after  the  16C.  This 
work  makes  us  hope  for  a  companion  survey,  one  that  will  trace 
the  old  “satyre”  through  other  Jacobean  dramas  (as  Campbell 
recommended)  &  the  political  pamphleteering  of  the  Civil  War, 
&  relate  it  to  the  growing  vogue  for  Horatian  satire  &  burlesque’ 

Beyond  lie  Pope  &  Swift.  Did  they,  like  Marston  &  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  “retreat”  into  dialogue  &  narrative  only  out  of  a 
sense  of  insecurity,  as  Peter  implies?  Or  did  they  find  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  masks  of  the  satirist  (Horace’s  among  others)  a  more 
ettective  means  of  bringing  social  pressure  to  bear  upon  their 
victims?  Did  Swift  really  inherit  from  Marston,  as  Peter  con¬ 
tends,  a  “serious  derangement”  in  satirical  purpose?  Although  C. 
S.  Lewis  asserts  cat^orically  that  Gulliver  had  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  “weariness”  of  the  1590’s,  a  survey  of  17C  satire 
might  help  to  show  what  a  wealth  of  satirical  attitudes  &  devices 
— native,  Roman,  &  mock  heroic — Swift  had  to  draw  upon.  Freed 
from  F.  R.  Leavis’  Determinations  (upon  which  Peter  seems  to 
rely),  Gulliver  can  be  read  as  a  devastating  integration  of  many 
strains  whose  17C  bloodlines  deserve  closer  scrutiny 

(4)  RELATIVIST  &  ABSOLUTIST:  THE  EARLY  NEOCLAS¬ 
SICAL  DEBATE  IN  ENGLAND  by  EMERSON  R.  MARKS. 
Rutgers  University  Press  1955,  187p.  Reviewed  by  G.  L.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  New  York  University: — Marks  guides  us  with  great  skill 
through  late  17C  &  early  18C  critical  theory,  sorting  out  two 
strands  of  absolutism  &  two  of  relativism.  Since  in  practice  ab¬ 
solutism  of  means  &  end  (seen  in  Rymer)  &  extreme  relativism 
(impressionism)  are  rare,  the  focus  of  the  work  is  on  absolutism 
of  end  &  “objective  relativism,”  usually  historically  oriented. 
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Marks  sees  the  increasing  historical  awareness  of  the  period  under 
discussion  as  working  not  to  advance  relativism  as  a  critical  meth¬ 
od  but  as  serving  to  destroy  an  old  absolutism  &  erect  a  new: 
“each  dominant  absolutist  theory  appears  to  have  faced  a  relativist 
attack  of  mounting  intensity  which  ended  not  in  the  establishment 
of  relativism  but  in  the  substitution  of  a  new  absolutism"  (p.x). 
Judging  from  his  preface,  Marks  would  apply  this  cyclical  theory 
to  other  periods  of  English  literature. 

The  value  of  the  study,  however,  is  not  in  whether  this  cyclical 
theory  is  valid,  but  in  Marks’s  clear  and  concise  organization  of 
the  intellectual  currents  under  observation.  This  book  is  brief  & 
deceptively  well  written:  it  should  be  read  slowly  and  laboriously 
with  constant  reference  to  the  source  material  lest  the  reader  be 
tempted  to  make  easy  transfers  from  intellectual  history  to  the 
practical  criticism  of  the  period.  The  proportion  of  absolutist  & 
relativist  criticism  in  a  critic  like  Dennis,  who  is  aware  of  the 
effect  of  climate  on  manners  &  customs,  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  ultimately  subjective  principle  of  judging  what  ideas  are 
important  in  Dennis’s  criticism  &  what  are  not.  Marks  has  not 
set  out  to  do  this  &  should  not  be  criticized  for  not  doing  it,  but 
the  reader  will  have  to  provide  this  sort  of  yardstick  if  he  wishes 
to  follow  Marks’s  chains  of  ideas  in  the  context  of  practical  criti¬ 
cism.  If  one  considers  the  absolutist-relativist  poles  against  the 
Aristotelian  componets  of  tragedy — the  fable,  manners,  senti¬ 
ments,  diction — it  is  clear  that  the  critic  can  be  historically 
relativist  about  “the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe"  &  yet  demand 
that  the  fable  be  universal  and  translatable  from  one  culture  to 
another,  i.e.,  judged  absolutely.  Even  Gildon  can  be  this  relativistic 
(I  mean  the  later  Gildon,  not  the  bright  young  man  of  the  ’90s), 
because  only  the  coloring,  not  the  design,  of  the  tragedy  is  af¬ 
fected.  Gildon  advocates,  partly  patriotically,  the  use  of  British 
themes  as  less  anachronistic  than  classical.  But  this  kind  of  his¬ 
torical  relativism,  while  indicative  of  the  spread  of  an  idea,  does 
not  really  affect  our  classifying  of  Gildon  as  a  latter-day  Rymer. 
Thus  1  am  more  convinced  by  Marks’s  identification  &  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ideas  under  discussion  than  by  his  sketching  of  the 
shifts  of  these  ideas  in  the  career  of  a  single  writer. 

The  analysis  of  what  amounts  to  recurring  relativist  concepts 
in  a  group  of  absolutist  critics  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  Marks’s 
work.  This  is  to  me  very  thoroughly  &  ably  done.  A  chapter  on 
“The  Idea  of  Progress"  is  suggestive  but  less  definitive.  Alto¬ 
gether  a  stimulating  &  informative  book,  not  less  so  because  of  its 
brevity. 

(5)  John  Fletcher.  The  Romanes  Lectures  Delivered  in  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  7  June  1956  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1956,  23p,  40^,  paper: — Sir  Thomas 
begins  by  deploring  “one  of  the  grossest  deceptions  an3rwhere  in 
the  history  of  Letters” — the  ascription  of  plays  in  which  Beau¬ 
mont  had  no  share  to  him  &  Fletcher,  which  began  with  the  folio 
of  1647  &  was  worsened  by  Swinburne  &  others  following  him 
who  exalted  Beaumont  above  Fletcher.  The  purpose  of  the  lecture 
is  to  redress  the  balance  of  judgment  in  favor  of  the  latter.  For 
example,  “there  is  no  internal  evidence  anywhere  that  Beaumont 
possessed  even  a  limited  lyrical  faculty.”  But  Fletcher  “was  a 
great  lyrical  poet,  second  only  in  his  time  to  Shakespeare.” 
Fletcher’s  versification  was  revolutionary,  his  command  of  in¬ 
vective  was  unique,  &  his  gift  of  rhetoric  out-rivalled  that  of 
any  poet  between  Shakespeare  &  Byron.  “And  it  would  be  well  not 
to  forget  that  in  most  respects  Fletcher  is  the  Father  of  all  sub¬ 
sequent  writers  of  comedy. 

In  conclusion  Sir  Thomas  mentions  that  when  he  produced  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess  over  30  years  ago,  &  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  asked  for  the  author’s  address  for  purposes  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  he  replied  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  Fletcher’s 
present  residence  was  the  South  Aisle  of  Southwark  Cathedral  & 
was  not  likely  to  change. 

(6)  FROM  DONNE  TO  MARVELL.  A  series  of  essays  on  the 
literature  and  background  of  the  early  seventeenth  centw^y  with 
an  appendix  of  biographies  and  bibliographies  for  the  writers 
discussed.  Vol.  s  of  A  Guide  to  English  Literature,  ed.  Boris  Ford. 
A  Pelican  Book.  Baltimore:  Penguin  Bks,  1956,  i77p,  8Si: —  There 
is  no  need  to  expatiate  on  the  conspicuous  merits  of  this  informu- 
tive  &  stimulating  treasury  of  essays  since  its  price  enables  even 
Professor  Pov  of  Penury  College  to  buy  it  and  judge  for  himself. 
Marjorie  &  R.  G.  Cox  survey  the  period  &  its  background;  Odette 
de  Mourgues  examines  the  European  background  to  baroque  sensi¬ 
bility.  Essays  follow  on  Donne,  Jonson,  Herbert,  the  Cavaliers, 
Milton,  Marvell,  Hobbes,  Bunyan,  &  Cowley  from  the  pens  of 
Gilbert  Phelps,  F.  W.  Bradbrook,  D.  J.  Enright,  Geoffrey  Walton, 
L.  A.  Cormican,  D.  H.  Pennington  &  Maurice  Hussey. 

There  is  more  soundness  &  charm  than  originality  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Donne’s  poetry:  he  was  an  Elizabethan  who  made  a  new 


departure  in  heightened  expressivity  &  dramatic  force.  The 
standard  points  about  him  are  clearly  made  &  well  illustrated, 
attention  being  paid  to  recent  scholarship.  Phelps  ably  draws  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  Donne’s  prose,  “which  translates  experience 
directly  &  palpably"  and  that  of  Browne,  “a  prose  of  the  literary 
occasion."  Browne  demonstrates  how  the  pitch  of  prose  “can  be 
screwed  up  or  down,  not  according  to  the  emotional  demands  of 
the  situation,  but  at  the  whim  of  the  curious  &  experimental 
manipulator."  But  Phelps  seems  to  forget  that  Browne  also  wrote 
scientific  prose. 

For  the  most  part,  these  essays  present  standard,  orthodox 
material,  as  is  proper  in  an  introduction  to  English  literature. 
The  undergraduate  will  find  here  the  equivalent  of  a  good  series 
of  lectures  on  literature  from  Donne  to  Marvell.  The  teacher  will 
find  them  ideal  for  required  reading  on  the  part  of  his  pupils; 
indeed,  such  a  requirement  could  free  the  teacher  from  the  burden 
of  elementary  exposition,  leaving  him  free  for  a  fresher,  more 
original  approach  of  his  own.  However,  the  volume  is  not  without 
hints  of  fresh  approaches.  Cormican  stresses  Milton’s  “mystical 
vision.’’  Enright  toys  with  the  increasing  ‘romanticism’  in  the 
devotional  poets,  &  Hussey  draws  attention  to  Bunyan’s  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  artistic  problems.  Particularly  welcome  is  Penning¬ 
ton’s  treatment  of  the  too  often  neglected  area  of  political  litera¬ 
ture,  which  ranges  from  Walwyn  &  Overton  to  Filmer. 

(7)  TOFTE.  Report  on  a  U.  of  N.  C.  dissertation  by  HANFORD 
HENDERSON,  A  Critical  Edition  of  Robert  Tofte’s  BLAZON  OF 
lEALOUSIE: — Tofte’s  Blazon,  1615,  a  heavily  annotated  transla¬ 
tion  &  adaptation  of  Benedetto  Varchi’s  Lettura  sopra  la  gelosia, 
1549,  is  extant  in  7  copies  listed  in  STC.  This  ed.  is  based  chiefly 
on  the  Folger-Harmsworth  copy.  The  Blazon  influenced  Burton’s 
Love  Melancholy  section;  it  codifies  Elizabethan  doctrine  on  mel¬ 
ancholy  as  handled  in  Othello.  Tofte  emerges  as  a  significant 
prosateur  whose  concrete,  colloquial  interpolations  &  notes  show 
Florio’s  influence.  Tofte  was  the  first  translator  into  English  of 
some  verses  by  Propertius  &  Tibullus  &  the  first  to  make  a  rimed 
adaptation  of  a  passage  from  Rabelais.  F.  P.  Wilson’s  argument 
for  Tofte’s  authorship  of  The  Batchelor’s  Banquet,  1603,  is  con¬ 
firmed.  Study  of  The  Fruits  of  lealousie  appended  to  the  Blazon 
make  Henderson  suspect  the  Tofte  wrote  Love  Elegy  XTV  (A  Tale 
of  a  Citizen  &  his  Wife),  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to 
Donne. 

11.  JOHN  MILTON 

Items  10-20  below  include  hitherto  unprinted  papers  by  WILLIAM 
HALLER  (item  12)  &  J.  MILTON  FRENCH  (13);  a  siimificant 
review  of  Svendsen’s  MILTON  &  SCIENCE  by  STEPHEN  MER¬ 
TON  (10);  a  renort  on  R.  C.  FOX’s  illuminating  dissertation  on 
THE  SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS  IN  PL  (14);  SARAH  RUTH  WAT- 
SON’s  review  of  Myer’s  HANDEL,  MILTON,  &  DRYDEN  (15); 
some  account  of  ARTHUR  E.  BARKER’S  articles  on  Milton  (16); 
a  report  on  ROBERT  W.  AYER’s  edition  of  JOHANNIS  PHILIPPI 
ANGLl  RESPONSIO  (17);  reviews  by  your  editor  of  O.  LU- 
TAUD’s  French  text  of  AREOPAGITICA  (18)  &  HARRIS 
FLETCHER’S  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  JOHN  MIL- 
TON  (19).  The  section  closes  with  19  abstracts  of  periodical  arti¬ 
cles  about  Milton.  Those  from  N&Q  were  contributed  by  ROBERT 
M.  PIERSON  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Library;  the  rest,  by 
CHARLES  C.  MISH,  our  Abstracts  Editor,  also  of  Maryland. 

(10)  MILTON  &  SCIENCE  by  KESTER  SVENDSEN.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  1956,  314p,  $5.50.  Reviewed  by  STEPHEN 
MERTON,  The  City  College: — Was  Milton  influenced  by  the  new 
science  or  the  old?  Turning  to  the  tradition  of  scientific  encyclo¬ 
pedias  whose  ultimate  source  was  Pliny’s  Natural  History,  Svend- 
sen  gives  a  definite  answer:  “In  his  most  striking  effects,  Milton 
uses  widely  known  conventional  material  in  its  conventional  as¬ 
sociations.”  But  could  not  the  conventional  material  include  as 
much  of  the  new  as  the  old?  Could  not  Milton’s  imagination  have 
been  stirred,  for  example,  by  Galileo’s  discoveries  and  telescopic 
demonstrations,  as  Gilbert,  Nicolson,  McColley  &  others  have  tried 
to  show,  even  though  he  rested  on  the  older  tradition?  Svendsen’s 
answer  is  somewhat  exclusive;  e.g.,  he  points  out  that  the  moon’s 
cavities  &  depressions  were  always  part  of  the  encyclopedic  tra¬ 
dition,  inferring  that  there  is  no  need  to  search  further  for  the 
astronomical  sources  of  PL.  In  the  dissertation  upon  which  the 
book  is  based,  Svendsen’s  position  is  clear:  after  reviewing  the 
encyclopedias  of  Caxton,  Maplet,  Batman,  Primaudaye,  &  Swan, 
ho  stated  his  thesis:  that  these  encyclopedias  contain  &  explain 
practically  all  the  natural  science  in  Milton’s  prose  &  poetry, 
that  they  treat  the  science  in  much  the  same  manner,  Sl  that 
they  must  intervene  in  any  ascription  of  source  for  the  scientific 
materials  in  Milton.  This  position  remains  essentially  the  same 
in  the  present  book,  though  the  references  to  recent  works  on 
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Milton  have  been  brought  up  to  date.  Svendsen  crosses  swords 
with  those  who  would  trace  the  influence  of  the  new  science  on 
Milton:  “the  encyclopedias  of  science  have  been  by-passed  in  the 
work  of  most  Miltonists,  who  have  been  led  by  Milton’s  extra¬ 
ordinarily  extensive  reading  into  sources  unlikely  to  have  reached 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  ,  .  .  Here  is  a  vast  tradition  of  scien¬ 
tific  literature  intervening  between  Milton  and  the  recondite 
sources  attributed  to  him,  important  not  as  sources  but  as  cor¬ 
rectives  to  exorbitance.” 

As  a  corrective,  this  is  a  valuable  book.  In  its  best  sections, 
Svendsen  presents  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  encyclopedic  tradition 
&  shows  the  influence  of  its  cosmological,  mineralogical,  botanical, 
zoological,  anatomical,  and  physiological  lore  on  Milton.  He  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  steps  of  such  students  of  popular  culture  as  Wright. 
Haskins,  Thorndike,  &  George  Coffin  Taylor.  His  method,  typically, 
is  to  quote  parallel  passages  from  Milton  &  the  encyclopedias, 
glossing  Milton’s  lines  from  the  anonymous  literature.  He  lights 
upon  remarkable  similarities  of  material  and  phrasing,  even  as 
Lowes  did  in  his  study  of  Kubla  Khan.  It  is  in  the  very  anonymity 
of  the  sources,  however,  that  the  danger  inherent  in  Svendsen’s 
method  lies,  &  in  the  implications  which  he  draws  from  it.  In 
eagerness  to  “challenge  again  the  impression  encouraged  from 
Addison  on  down  that  Milton  showed  vast  or  profound  scientific 
learning,”  Svendsen  finds  all  Milton’s  “science”  in  the  encyclo¬ 
pedias.  The  result  is  that  he  ignores  almost  completely  the  in¬ 
tellectual  ferment  caused  by  a  crumbling  metaphysical  &  moral 
system,  a  ferment  of  pessimism,  optimism,  &  scepticism,  which 
others  have  shown  us  greatly  influenced  Milton’s  contemporaries. 
Why  not  Milton  himself?  Is  this  not  something  to  be  still  further 
probed,  in  the  directions  suggested  by  McColley,  Nicolson,  et  aLl 
Could  not  the  contemporary  scene,  of  which  the  scientific  activity 
leading  to  the  formation  in  England  of  the  Royal  Society  is  but 
one  manifestation,  have  influenced  Milton’s  interests?  Could  not 
the  vernacular  lore  be  only  one  element  in  a  complex  of  scientific 
knowledge,  much  as  it  was,  say,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne?  Svend¬ 
sen’s  book  is  a  valuable  corrective,  but  it  leaves  out  too  much  of 
what  it  is  correcting. 

The  best  part  of  this  book,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  the  ex¬ 
pository  part.  Allied  to  the  descriptive  problem  of  what  is  the 
“science”  in  Milton’s  work  is  the  genetic  one  of  sources,  how  the 
“science”  enters  the  work.  Svendsen  poses  for  himself  two  other 
problems,  which  he  calls  philosophical  &  aesthetic;  they  concern 
the  function  of  the  natural  history  in  the  world  view  of  the  poems 
and  its  function  in  the  art.  These  are  difficult  problems  indeed, 
especially  the  latter.  Svendsen  affords  little  help  with  them.  Why 
he  poses  for  himself  at  all  the  problem  of  the  function  of  natural 
history  in  Milton’s  world  view  is  difficult  to  see,  since  he  has  little 
to  say  about  it  in  his  surveys  of  the  lore  or  in  his  concluding 
chapters.  What  he  does  say  is  negative,  for  he  stresses  the  in¬ 
tellectual  mediocrity  of  this  material.  “Previous  chapters  have 
made  quite  clear  that  Milton’s  works  contain  a  tremendous  amount 
of  scientific  lore,  most  of  it  contemporary  property  and  most  of 
it  shallow  and  bookish.”  This  is  not  material  for  a  “world  view,” 
&  it  certainly  is  not  science;  one  questions  the  accuracy  of  the 
title  of  the  book.  Svendsen’s  contentment  with  the  “middle-class 
culture”  tradition  of  the  encyclopedias  as  a  “control”  with  which 
to  gauge  Milton’s  philosophy  &  art  leads  him  not  only  largely  to 
ignore  contemporary  17C  science  but  to  underestimate  the  nature 
of  science  itself. 

Insofar  as  Svendsen  finds  a  function  for  science  in  Milton’s 
world  view,  it  is  that  it  serves  as  a  storehouse  from  which  to 
cull  metaphors.  “The  poems  ‘believe’  in  science  the  way  they  believe 
in  classical  mythology:  the  real  truth  is  not  in  it  except  as  it  is 
analogue.”  Perhaps  because  he  has  been  forced  by  his  point  of 
view  &  his  reading  out  of  the  main  currents  of  17C  thought, 
Svendsen  interprets  such  an  analogical  approach  to  truth  as 
“anti-intellectual.”  He  couples  it  with  the  anti-intellectualism  of 
Michael’s  disparagement  of  astronomical  controversy.  Here  a 
commonplace  of  contemparary  17C  thought  would  have  glossed 
such  lines  as  “In  contemplation  of  created  things/  By  steps  we 
may  ascend  to  God.”  The  analogical  approach,  far  from  being 
anti-intellectual,  was  the  rationale  for  17C  science,  nature  being 
the  “book  of  God”  or  “public  manuscript”  which  by  revealing  His 
nature  intellectually  &  theologically  justified  the  researches  of 
the  scientists.  The  steps  by  which  we  may  ascend  to  God  would 
not  have  been  regarded  by  Milton  as  quite  as  irrelevant  to  truth 
as  the  claims  of  classical  mythology.  Here  again  Svendsen’s  orien¬ 
tation,  in  which  Milton,  adrift  in  a  sea  of  ancient  anonymity,  is 
practically  isolated  from  his  contemporaries,  leads  to  a  curious 
interpretation  of  the  function  of  science  in  Milton’s  world  view. 

When  Svendsen  comes  to  consider  the  function  of  science  in 
Milton’s  art,  he  comes  to  admittedly  the  most  difficult  problem 


of  all.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  where  lies  the  raison  d^etre 
for  any  study  of  science  in  any  literary  author.  “There  is  no 
settled  methodology,”  Svendsen  truly  says,  “for  studying  the  im¬ 
pact  of  science  on  structure  or  form  of  poetry  &  prose.”  The 
method  he  elects  to  follow  is  that  of  tracing  the  cluster  and  re¬ 
currence  in  imagery  applied  by  Armstrong,  Heilman,  &  Clemen 
to  Shakespeare,  and  by  Brooks,  Hardy,  Shumaker,  &  Stein  to 
Milton.  In  his  surveys  of  the  various  categories  of  natural  history, 
Svendsen  shows  how  the  traditional  associations  of  the  materials 
are  used  to  enforce  certain  moral  meanings,  how,  for  example, 
the  comet — universally  feared  as  an  omen  of  punishment — or  the 
ignis  fatuus — the  “fals  and  dazling  fire,”  an  emblem  of  self-decep¬ 
tion — are  used  to  express  the  evil  of  Satan.  Svendsen’s  method 
in  these  surveys  is  largely  additive.  The  accumulation  of  parallel 
passages  from  the  encyclopedias  &  from  Milton  are  often  interest¬ 
ing,  curious,  &  illuminating. 

In  his  last  two  chapters,  Svendsen  attempts  a  more  formal  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  influence  of  science  on  Milton’s  art,  studying  one  prose 
work.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  and  one  poem,  PL. 
The  final  chapter,  on  PL,  he  presents  as  “a  test  case  for  the 
critical  perspective  in  which  the  whole  study  has  been  undertaken.” 
In  this  proposal,  Svendsen  is  a  little  unfair  to  himself.  The  merit 
of  his  book  does  not  lie  here.  For  as  he  seeks  to  show  the  bearing 
of  natural  history  on  characterization  and  especially  on  “thematic 
content,”  he  is  driven  to  generalizations  which  are  sometimes  un¬ 
clear  &  sometimes  debatable.  Themes  like  those  of  good  &  evil, 
order  &  disorder,  obedience  &  rebellion,  he  attempts  to  associate 
with  such  aspects  of  Milton’s  natural  history  as  the  uniform 
movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  the  distinction  between  man 
&  the  lower  animals.  Or  he  finds  a  function  for  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  in  what  he  interprets  as  its  posing  of  alternatives —  in  the 
Dialogue  on  Astronomy,  for  example;  such  posing  of  alternatives, 
he  says,  contributes  to  the  “ambivalence,”  which  is  for  him  the 
“basic  mode,”  of  PL.  Or,  to  follow  Svendsen  a  little  further  up 
this  road  of  generalization,  he  finds  a  correlation  between  the 
artistic  order  of  PL  &  the  cosmological  order  of  the  poet’s  ma¬ 
terials,  a  correlation  that  appears  to  him  in  a  simple  cause-effect 
sequence:  (What  about  the  inchoate  material,  deliberately  dis¬ 
organized  like  the  stream  of  consciousness,  one  wonders,  that  could 
be  shaped  into  artistic  unity  by  a  Joyce  or  a  Woolf;  &  what  about 
a  work  like  Sir  John  Davies’  Orchestra,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
all  the  harmony  in  the  world  could  not  raise  to  the  realm  of  great 
art?)  Svendsen’s  pronouncements  in  his  last  chapter  are  provoca¬ 
tive,  but  this  reviewer  feels  that  the  demonstration  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  science  on  art  does  not  lie  quite  in  this  direction. 

In  his  last  chapter,  Svendsen  has  tackled  a  problem  notoriously 
resistant  to  solution.  In  his  earlier  chapters  he  has  given  us 
much  to  be  grateful  for.  Insofar  as  he  has  shown  Milton’s  scien¬ 
tific  lore  to  derive  from  the  “repositories  of  neo-Plynyism”  &  to 
constitute  a  tradition  which,  like  that  of  classical  mythology,  be¬ 
came  incorporated  in  the  last  great  epic  of  our  culture,  he  has 
performed  a  valuable  service.  More  than  that,  he  has  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  better  perspective  for  those  who  would  stress  the  influence 
of  the  new  science  of  the  17C  at  the  expense  of  the  old. 

(11)  THE  MILTON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA  held  its  1956 
Annual  Dinner  on  Dec.  28,  with  President  Fogle  presiding.  There 
&  at  the  MLA  meetings,  Don  M.  Wolfe  reported  that  vols.  2,  S, 
&  4  of  the  Yale  Prose  Works  of  Milton  would  probably  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  1957.  Though  appreciative  of  constructive  criticism,  the 
Editorial  Board  is  disregarding  shallow  carping  &  malicious  rumor 
&  is  maintaining  its  principles.  Merritt  Y.  Hughes  announced  that 
prospects  are  good  for  the  publication  of  the  Variorum  Milton 
Poetry  “in  the  not  invisible  future.”  The  Secretary,  William  B. 
Hunter,  reminded  the  diners  that  “We  owe  more  to  Mr.  Wolfe  for 
our  being  here  tonight  than  to  anyone  else  in  America.”  Mr.  Wolfe 
was  unanimously  elected  President  for  1957.  The  Society  now  has 
223  rnembers,  85  of  whom  attended  the  banquet.  Its  library  contains 
US  items. 

Mr,  Fogle  paid  a  moving  tribute  to  Charles  M.  Coffin  who  died 
last  summer  while  working  on  a  new  interpretation  of  PARADISE 
LOST. 

James  Holly  Hanford  introduced  the  Honored  Scholar  of  the 
evening,  J.  Milton  French,  warmly  praising  his  rich  contribution 
to  Miltonic  scholarship. 

Mr.  Hanford  was  preceded  by  William  Haller,  who  spoke  on 
“The  Future  of  Milton  Studies,”  and  was  followed  by  Mr,  French, 
who  gave  an  address  on  “John  Milton’s  ‘Songs  of  Experience’ ,” 
The  NEWS  is  honored  to  publish  both  of  these  speeches  below  in 
full, 

(12)  William  Haller,  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  “THE  FU¬ 
TURE  OF  MILTON  STUDIES”: — The  chairman  has  asked  me  to 
play  the  role  of  prophet  for  20  minutes  &  try  to  forecast  the  course 


which  Milton  studies  are  likely  to  take  from  this  point  on.  There 
aro  two  things  to  be  remembered  concerning  prophecy.  The  first 
is  that  prophecy  is  simply  a  way  of  guessing  at  the  meaning  of 
the  past,  &  the  other  is  that  prophecy  is  nothing  more  than  an 
admonition  to  the  present.  The  prophet  tells  you  what  he  pretends 
will  happen,  but  only  in  order  to  tell  you  what  he  thinks  ought  to 
happen. 

So  let  me  begin  with  the  past,  or  at  any  rate  with  my  notion 
of  the  history  of  Milton  scholarship  as  I  have  observed  it  in  my 
time.  Shortly  before  World  War  I  my  old  teacher,  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Peterfield  Trent  remarked  to  President  Nicholas  Murray  But¬ 
ler  that  no  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Milton  had  ever 
been  published.  President  Butler  immediately  announced  to  the 
world  that  such  an  edition  of  Milton  would  presently  be  published 
by  Columbia  University  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Trent. 
There  was  at  that  time,  I  may  say,  no  indication  that  the  world 
was  panting  for  an  edition  of  Milton,  but  President  Butler  was  a 
devoted  Miltonian  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Before  anything  could 
be  done  about  the  matter  however  the  world  went  to  war  &  we 
all  had  other  things  to  think  about.  When  the  war  was  over  Presi¬ 
dent  Butler  got  after  Professor  Trent,  who  really  wanted  to  be 
writing  the  life  of  Defoe,  &  Professor  Trent  got  after  a  number 
of  his  younger  colleagues  &  told  them  that  here  was  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  the  republic  of  letters  &  win  the  approbation  of 
the  president  of  the  university.  I  was  then  the  youngest  member 
of  that  group,  &  I  am  now  the  only  surviving  member.  Holly 
Hanford  &  Donald  Clark  were  recruited  later. 

At  this  point  the  Columbia  editors  were  faced  by  an  important 
question  of  policy.  We  were  committed  to  publishing  a  complete 
text  of  everything  that  Milton  was  known  to  have  written.  But 
the  question  was,  should  we  also  attempt  to  supply  a  full  apparatus 
of  critical  notes  and  introductions?  We  decided  not,  &  the  reason, 
which  I  have  frequently  been  asked  to  give,  should  be  plain  if  you 
will  ask  yourselves  what  such  notes  &  introductions  would  have 
conveyed  if  they  had  been  based  on  the  findings  of  Milton  scholar¬ 
ship  up  to  that  time.  At  that  time  the  nearest  thing  to  a  complete 
edition  of  Milton,  prose  &  poetry,  was  Mitford,  long  out  of  print. 
There  were  annotated  editions  of  the  poems  by  Masson  and  Verity, 
l  ockwood  had  recently  done  an  annotated  edition  of  Areopagitiea. 
The  nearest  thing  to  a  complete  text  of  the  prose  was  Bohn,  which 
was  not  only  incomplete  &  out  of  print  but  incorrect.  For  biog¬ 
raphy  and  criticism  we  had  Trent.  Raleigh,  Garnet  and  Pattison, 
&  back  of  them  closing  every  vista  Masson.  The  latest,  most- 
talked-of  piece  of  criticism  was,  I  suppose,  Saintsbury’s  chapter 
in  the  Cambridge  History,  a  rather  egregious  expression  of  the 
Tory  point  of  view,  not  half  so  good  as  Dr.  Johnson.  In  the  Whig 
vein  there  was  Macaulay’s  essay,  which  we  had  to  read  in  order 
to  get  into  college.  President  Butler,  who  was  a  Republican 
statesman  of  the  Hamiltonian  variation  upon  the  Whig  tradition  of 
Macaulay,  made  us  nut  that  quotation  from  Macaulay  at  the  head 
of  Volume  I.  I  recall  these  circumstances  only  to  remind  you  that 
at  the  close  of  World  War  I,  not  quite  forty  years  ago,  the  fruits 
of  most  of  the  Milton  scholarship  which  is  now  the  basis  of  our 
thinking  and  writing  about  Milton  were  still  hanging  green  upon 
the  bough.  Hanford,  Greenlaw  &  Gilbert  had  only  begun  upon  that 
series  of  articles  which  was  to  make  us  all  take  a  fresh  view  of  the 
subject.  T.  S.  Eliot  had  not  yet  told  us  all  what  was  what.  Most 
of  the  learning  which  will  be  packed,  tightly  I  hope,  into  Merritt 
Hughes’  variorum  notes  to  the  four  volumes  of  the  poetry  in  the 
Columbia  edition,  most  of  the  lore  whiclr  will  be  spread  before  us. 
I  trust  not  too  extensively,  in  the  note^ft  introductions  to  Don 
W'olfe’s  edition  of  the  prose,  had  still  to  be  brought  to  light. 

Now  the  Columbia  editors  as  I  look  back  on  them  did  not  know 
much  about  what  they  were  doing,  but  they  did  know  this,  that  if 
they  were  to  elucidate  Milton  as  he  deserved,  they  needed  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  him  than  they  or  anyone  else  had  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  up  to  that  time,  and  they  needed  to  do 
their  thinking  about  Milton  unembarrassed  by  the  prepossessions. 
Whig  or  Tory,  Puritan  or  Anglican,  republican  or  royalist,  which 
had  bedeviled  Milton  criticism  for  two  centuries.  But  realizing 
their  own  ignorance,  they  also  realized  that,  if  they  were  to  take 
time  to  learn  all  that  they  needed  to  know  to  elucidate  Milton  for 
the  twentieth  century,  you  would  all  have  to  wait  a  great  deal 
longer  for  that  first  complete  edition  of  Milton’s  works  which 
President  Butler  had  loudly  proclaimed  his  university  was  going 
to  publish.  So  we  went  ahead  and  got  the  Columbia  Milton  out 
without  any  lucubrations  of  ours.  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  took 
no  self-denial  on  our  part,  but  considering  what  use  you  have  all 
made  of  our  edition,  I  think  that  you  will  agree  that  it  was  just 
as  well  that  we  did  as  we  did.  Not  of  course  that  Milton  scholars 
would  have  been  completely  stymied  if  there  had  been  no  Columbia 
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Milton.  But  surely  those  twenty-three  volumes,  four  of  poetry, 
seventeen  of  prose,  two  of  index,  have  made  a  difference. 

Seventeen  of  prose,  let  me  repeat,  and  two  of  index.  That  I 
believe  was  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Columbia  edition. 
All  of  Milton’s  writings  with  an  index  to  the  whole  were  made 
available  in  one  set  of  volumes  which  scholars  could  get  their  uni¬ 
versities  to  buy  even  if  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  them  for 
themselves.  What  has  followed  has  been  the  rediscovery  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  prose,  &  what  has  followed  the  rediscovery  of  Milton’s  prose 
has  been  the  rediscovery  of  the  man  himself.  This  has  been  the 
most  important  accomplishment  of  Milton  scholarship  since  Mas¬ 
son’s  Life  and  Gardiner’s  history  of  the  great  crisis  of  which 
Milton  felt  himself  to  be  so  very  much  a  part.  The  rediscovery  of 
the  prose  has  moreover  taught  us  more  than  we  knew  before  about 
Milton’s  poetry  as  well  as  about  his  religion  and  his  politics.  It 
has  stimulated  critical  reconsideration  of  the  poetry.  It  has  given 
even  the  people  who  are  repelled  by  Milton  a  great  deal  to  think 
about  which  had  not  occurred  to  them  before.  Finally  it  has  left 
us  all  with  a  gp’eat  deal  still  to  do. 

Which,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  admonish  you  for  a  while  as 
the  prophets  use,  brings  me  to  the  question.  What  may  we  now 
expect  in  Milton  studies?  My  answer  would  in  general  be,  very 
much  what  we  have  been  getting  of  late  years.  Critics  of  various 
tempers,  both  explicators  of  the  text  and  critics  of  a  larger  sweep, 
will  continue  their  endeavors  to  explain  Milton  and  to  disagree 
in  their  interpretations.  People  with  the  urge  to  set  us  all  straight 
or  put  us  in  the  wrong,  people  with  some  infallible  formula  for 
solving  every  riddle  of  existence,  people  determined  to  find  a  black 
secret  in  every  literary  woodpile,  people  with  something  they  have 
to  get  off  their  chests,  will  still  not  be  able  to  let  Milton  alone.  But 
no  one,  I  am  quite  sure,  is  ever  going  to  tell  us  that  Paradise  Lost 
was  written  by  somebody  else.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  the 
issues  involved  in  our  experience  of  such  things  as  love,  war, 
politics,  and  religion  matter  to  us  people  will  not  fail  to  respond  to 
Milton  in  one  way  or  another.  And  we  as  scholars,  teachers,  and 
critics  will  be  bound  to  bring  all  that  we  have  of  imagination  as 
well  as  learning  to  our  consideration  of  the  man  and  the  poet. 

And  if  we  hope  to  avoid  semantic  howlers  or  factual  boners 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  better  informed  and  harder  headed, 
we  had  better  take  pains  to  know  all  the  history  we  can,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term.  First,  because  Milton  himself  of  all 
poets  was  perhaps  the  most  historically  minded,  &  second  because 
the  period  in  which  he  lived  and  about  which  he  wrote  was  the 
most  significant  period  in  our  history  since  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  great  historic  crisis  in  which  he  found  himself  in¬ 
volved,  the  whole  historic  process  leading  to  that  crisis,  these 
were  the  things  with  which  Milton  was  always  concerned.  The 
medieval  catholic  poet’s  version  of  the  Christian  epic  arrives  at 
a  vision  of  God  at  the  end  of  time.  The  renaissance  protestant’s 
version  of  the  same  poem  arrives  at  a  vision  of  human  history  at 
the  beginning  of  time.  History,  conceived  according  to  the  canons 
of  historiographical  science  of  his  age,  was  Milton’s  constant  pre¬ 
occupation  throughout  his  career  &  the  central  theme  of  practically 
everything  that  he  wrote.  Always  his  imagination  was  concerned 
with  the  infinite  significance  of  the  punctual  spot  of  here  &  now 
in  the  whole  temporal  scheme  of  things  from  its  fixed  beginning 
to  its  proximate  end.  But  the  punctual  spot  at  which  he  stood 
and  to  the  meaning  of  which  he  was  so  intensely  alive  was  in 
fact  a  moment  in  history  which  has  not  ceased  to  seem  of  the 
utmost  importance,  &  never  more  so  than  in  this  present  age  of 
revolution  &  war  when  the  order  of  things  which  Milton  saw  com¬ 
ing  momentously  into  being  seems  to  be  giving  birth  to  a  still 
newer  order  the  shape  of  which  we  are  unable  to  discern.  The 
rediscovery  of  Milton  which  we  have  been  witnessing  has  been 
part  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  17C,  part  of  the  whole  enterprise 
of  scholarship  in  our  time  devoted  to  the  history  of  institutions, 
of  political,  religious,  &  scientific  ideas  as  well  as  of  literature 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  that  word.  The  study  of  Milton  has 
therefore  often  led  us  naturally  enough  far  afield  into  the  life  of 
his  time,  farther  than  some  have  wished  to  go  with  us,  but  not 
farther  than  Milton’s  own  interests  as  a  poet  went.  And  the  con¬ 
verse  is  true,  that  the  renewed  interest  of  scholars  in  the  whole 
range  of  historical  studies  in  the  17C  has  brought  students  from 
all  quarters  of  the  subject  to  the  study  of  Milton. 

*  But  this  is  not  something  that  we  can  soon  get  finished  and  done 
with.  Not  Tillyard  or  Bush  or  Barker  or  Wolfe  or  Svendsen  or  in 
fact  any  of  us  has  exhausted  the  subject.  I  can  therefore  prophesy 
with  entire  confidence  that  students  of  Milton  will  go  on  turning 
to  the  history  of  his  age,  that  students  of  history  will  go  on  turn¬ 
ing  to  Milton,  &  that  the  net  effect  will  be  a  deepening  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  great  poems.  This  is  what  it  means  to  have  a 
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poet  of  genuinely  epic  imagination  &  heroic  temper  living  and 
writing  in  an  age  of  epic  significance. 

But  there  is  a  hazard  in  this  for  anyone  who  tries  to  put  Milton 
and  his  age  together  between  the  covers  of  a  book.  It  is  the  hazard 
or  rather  the  yawning  chasm  that  Masson  fell  into.  Masson’s  idea, 
to  tell  the  story  of  Milton’s  life  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
his  time,  was  of  course  the  right  one.  The  problem,  which  defeated 
him,  was  to  present  just  that  aspect  of  the  history  &  no  more  which 
would  suffice  to  show  the  relation  of  Milton  to  what  was  going  on 
around  him.  The  problem  which  Masson  failed  to  solve  is  still 
with  us,  with  us  more  than  ever  as  historical  research  comes  up 
with  more  and  richer  material  concerning  more  aspects  of  Milton’s 
age.  How  to  determine  what  is  germane  to  the  story  we  profess 
to  be  telling  when  everything  seems  in  some  degree  relevant? 
How  to  write  about  Milton  without  getting  bogged  down  in  the 
infinitely  ramifying  political,  religious,  intellectual  background? 
How  to  write  about  the  age  without  bringing  Milton  in?  How  to 
bring  him  in  without  letting  him  steal  the  show?  How  to  use 
knowledge  of  Milton’s  time  to  enrich  appreciation  of  Milton?  How 
to  make  knowledge  of  Milton  deepen  and  sharpen  insight  into 
the  life  of  his  time?  Here  is  the  central,  exacting,  exciting  prob¬ 
lem  of  Milton  scholarship.  Let  anyone  who  has  never  wrestled 
with  the  problem  be  careful  how  he  criticizes  those  who  have.  But 
let  us  who  are  engaged  upon  it  watch  our  step  and  keep  our  equa¬ 
nimity. 

Now  to  be  a  little  specific.  Milton  scholarship  is  going  to  go  on 
for  a  while  longer  about  as  it  has  been  going  on  in  the  last  forty 
years.  But  there  are  certain  particular  tasks  of  scholarship  which 
are  obviously  about  due  for  accomplishment. 

First  of  all,  it  is  high  time  that  we  had  a  life  of  Milton  to  take 
the  place  of  Masson.  I  mean  a  narrative  incorporating  all  the 
known  facts  of  record,  such  as  Milton  French  has  assembled,  & 
such  new  facts  as  are  still  recoverable  from  the  wrecks  of  time. 
We  need  a  clear  straightforward  biography  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  complete,  basic,  authoritative  report  on  the  record  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Such  a  narrative  should  be  set  within  an  adequate 
historical  frame,  but  the  frame  should  not  be  permitted  to  intrude 
upon  the  picture.  This  is  something  more  easily  said  than  done. 

I  should  also  suggest  that  the  writer  of  the  life  stick  closely  to 
what  is  actually  known  about  Milton,  avoiding  legend,  hearsay, 
and  fine-drawn  surmise.  Let  him  leave  others  to  explore  Milton’s 
unconscious  mind  for  whatever  cannot  be  found  in  the  record.  To 
write  such  a  life  as  we  should  all  like  to  see  is  the  most  important 
remaining  problem  in  English  literary  biography,  but  it  should  not 
be  beyond  the  powers  of  an  emeritus  secretary  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association. 

It  is  time  now  to  supply  the  Columbia  edition  of  Milton’s  poetry 
with  that  apparatus  of  critical  interpretative  notes  which  the 
original  editors  did  not  know  enough  to  supply.  The  time  has 
come,  that  is,  to  harvest  the  good  grain  out  of  the  prodigious  crop 
of  commentary  upon  Milton’s  poetry  which  has  been  stacked  away 
in  no  one  knows  how  many  dissertations,  articles,  &  books  during 
the  last  forty  years.  Since  books  &  articles  are  still  coming  out  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  month  or  more,  this  is  a  job  which  requires 
someone  who  can  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  &  knows  how  to 
load  every  footnote  with  sound  nourishing  food  for  thought.  If 
there  is  anyone  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  this  work  well. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  Merritt  Hughes  with  the  help  of 
that  grace  which  the  good  Lord  has  bestowed  upon  him. 

It  is  time  that  we  had  a  new  edition  of  Milton’s  prose  writings 
which  will  bring  together  in  appropriate  notes  and  commentaries 
what  can  now  be  said  to  help  us  understand  each  of  those  difficult 
&  in  many  ways  confusing  works  in  its  own  place  in  the  sum  of 
Milton’s  accomplishment.  This  is  the  kind  of  task  in  which  one 
needs  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  one  should  tell  at  any  one 
point  if  one  is  to  tell  exactly  what  is  needed  and  no  more.  It  is  the 
kind  of  task  where  it  is  harder  to  tell  enough  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  demand  than  it  is  to  tell  too  much  for  most  people  to 
digest  &  make  use  of.  But  this  is  not  at  all  to  say  that  a  critical 
edition  of  Milton’s  prose  is  not  of  first  importance  to  us  all.  Don 
Wolfe  &  his  team  have  made  a  brave  beginning  &  we  shall  cheer 
them  on.  If  anonymous  reviewers  should  complain — as  one  recently 
complained  about  Milton  French’s  last  volume — that  they  do  not 
wish  to  know  so  much  about  Milton,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there 
will  always  be  those  who  are  willing  to  know  less  than  they  should 
about  any  important  subject.  Our  concern  is  for  those  who  feel 
that  they  cannot  know  too  much.  Certainly  we  cannot  know  too 
much  about  the  history  of  ideas  of  which  Milton’s  prose  writings 
are  an  important  part.  The  bog  that  Masson  fell  into  yawns  for 
these  editors  as  it  yawns  for  all  of  us  who  write  about  Milton. 
But  it  need  be  no  slough  of  despond.  There  will  be  help  on  the 
other  side  to  ward  off  the  fiery  darts  of  new  critics  and  anony¬ 


mous  reviewers,  to  direct  our  steps  to  the  interpreter’s  house,  and 
keep  us  all  mounting  up  the  hill  difficulty  to  the  delectable  mountain 
of  an  accomplishment  pleasing  to  all  who  love  learning  and  great 
literature. 

(13)  J.  Milton  French,  New  York  University,  on  leave  from 
Rutgers,  “JOHN  MILTON’S  ‘SONGS  OF  EXPERIENCE’ On 
July  15,  1657,  writing  to  a  young  Continental  admirer,  Henry  de 
Brass,  Milton  defined  the  ideal  historian  in  terms  which  fit  re¬ 
markably  well  his  own  great  poetry.  “He  who  would  write  worthily 
of  great  deeds,"  said  Milton,  ‘'must  be  endowed  with  no  less  great 
a  mind  and  with  no  less  experience  of  affairs  than  he  who  would 
do  them:  so  that  he  can  understand  &  measure  even  the  greatest 
events  with  equal  mind,  &,  when  he  has  understood  them,  can  nar¬ 
rate  them  clearly  and  impressively  in  a  p%ire  and  chaste  style." 

This  suggestion  that  PL  &  PR  <fe  SA  depend  to  some  extent  on 
Milton’s  own  experience  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism.  Some  stu¬ 
dents,  indeed,  have  brooded  on  this  view  until  they  see  either  the 
heroes  or  the  villains,  according  to  their  prejudices,  as  mere  trans¬ 
parent  pictures  of  Milton  himself.  The  reaction  against  this  exag¬ 
geration  by  the  New  Criticism  has  produced  its  own  equally  exag¬ 
gerated  prejudice  against  associating  any  aspect  of  MUton’s  life 
at  all  with  his  writings.  But  we  need  not  worry  about  this  form  of 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath:  wise  members  of  this  group 
have  already  disposed  of  it  effectively. 

Instead  of  offering  the  biographical  interpretation  as  new,  then, 

/  wish  to  recommend  an  extension  and  enriching  of  it.  That  Mil¬ 
ton’s  great  poems  are  songs  of  experience  in  contrast  to  which  his 
early  poems,  however  fine,  are  songs  of  innocence,  goes  almost 
without  saying.  But  where  did  this  deeper  experience  come  from? 
It  came  in  part,  as  some  of  you  have  skillfully  shown,  from  ac¬ 
cumulated  human  experiences  in  books.  It  also  came  in  part,  as 
those  of  us  hope  from  whom  time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth,  hath 
stolen  on  his  wing  considerably  more  than  our  three-and-twentieth 
year,  from  personal  experience.  I  believe  we  have  been  too  timid 
about  thinking  of  Milton’s  own  life  experiences  as  contributing  to 
the  texture  of  his  great  poems.  Please  let  me  test  this  theory  briefly 
from  three  of  many  possible  fields:  the  tensions  in  the  actions  of 
his  poems,  his  grand  style,  &  his  heroic  characters. 

First,  his  poems  are  packed  with  tensions.  Not  only  do  the 
angels  &  the  devils  wage  a  titanic  battle,  but  Adam  sees  portents 
of  war  in  the  visions  of  Books  XI  &  XII,  Christ  is  aware  of  actual 
&  potential  wars  all  around  during  his  temptation,  &  Samson 
Agonistes  portrays  the  result  of  a  war.  In  addition,  all  three  poems 
are  primarily  fierce  contests  for  the  control  of  the  souls  of  men. 
Could  Milton  have  ^^nderstood  such  intense  conflicts  from  any  other 
source  than  his  reading? 

The  answer  is  overwhelming.  For  some  twenty  years  before 
writing  them  Milton  lived  in  the  midst  of  constant  war  &  struggle. 
Not  to  mention  his  personal  law-suits,  which  kept  him  in  constant 
litigation  from  16U7  to  1659,  he  had  fought  mightily  with  his  pen 
against  enemies  ecclesiastical,  matrimonial,  &  political  since  he 
first  decided  in  1641  that  he  ought  not  to  be  jvanting  to  his  country 
in  a  crisis  of  so  much  danger.  Even  if  we  accept  his  own  word  that 
he  had  the  use  only  of  his  left  hand,  some  left  hands  pack  a  mighty 
punch,  &  the  echoes  of  Milton’s  battles  had  still  not  died  down 
when  he  began  the  long  poems.  Nor  did  the  public  burnings  of  his 
offending  books  in  Toulouse,  Paris,  and  London  help  him  to  forget 
these  struggles. 

But  as  Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Tongues  Milton  was  intimately 
involved  in  more  sweeping  public  conflicts.  Through  his  assign¬ 
ments  to  write  reports  on  the  Dutch  War  and  on  the  bloody  mas¬ 
sacres  in  Ireland  he  drew  more  closely  to  the  centers  of  those 
combats,  felt  them  more  vividly,  and  saw  more  clearly  how  they 
affected  the  leaders  on  both  sides  than  the  man  in.  the  street 
could  do.  And  of  minor  public  clashes  he  had  almost  a  daily  dish. 
His  letters  of  state  embody  constant  protests  against  murders, 
piracies,  attacks,  thefts,  schemes,  &  slights.  Indignant  letters,  for 
example,  written  of  course  for  Cromwell’s  signature,  accuse  Ham¬ 
burg  of  outrageous  pro-royalist  attacks  on  English  merchants, 
urge  the  King  of  Spain  to  jmnish  the  dastardly  assassination  of 
Anthony  Aschatn,  English  envoy  to  that  country,  demand  similar 
action  of  the  king  and  the  premier  of  Portugal  for  the  wounding 
of  Philip  Meadows,  &  claim  from  the  king  and  Cardinal  Mazarin 
of  France  no  less  than  £16,000  indemnity  for  the  seizure  of  an 
English  ship  by  French  privateers.  These  and  many  other  trouble¬ 
some  international  problems  Milton  must  have  heard  frequently 
discussed  in  the  Council  &  in  the  cloakrooms.  He  probably  even 
heard  Cromwell  &  other  generals  fight  some  of  their  battles  over 
again  and  again.  Hence  descriptions  of  all  kinds  of  tensions  could 
easily  have  risen  from  his  richly  stored  memory. 

Of  tension  in  pettier  forms,  like  the  bickerings  of  Samson  with 
Dalila  and  Harapha  or  of  Adam  with  Eve  (who  come  nearer  to  a 


domestic  row  than  imfallen  spouses  have  any  right  to  do),  Milton 
also  knew  plenty.  Aside  from  family  jars,  let  us  not  forget  that 
Milton  was  at  least  three  times  on  the  carpet  about  his  allegedly 
subversive  views:  once  in  1644  when  the  Company  of  Stationers 
petitioned  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  his  book  on  divorce, 
again  in  1644  when  the  House  of  Lords  siamnoned  him  for  ques¬ 
tioning  but  apparently  forgot  the  whole  business  immediately,  and 
finally  in  the  fifties  when  the  House  of  Commons  put  him  through 
some  sort  of  examination  about  the  heretical  Racovian  Catechism. 

In  addition,  Hermann  Mylius's  Diary  proves  that  Milton  knew  all 
too  intimately  the  frictions  in  the  Council  of  State.  On  the  urgings 
and  wheedlings  of  Mylius,  the  alternate  favor  and  disfavor  of.  the 
Council  towards  Oldenburgh  as  suspicions  came  in  from  Denmark, 
Holland,  &  other  neighboring  states,  &  the  stupidity  of  some  Coun¬ 
cil  members  Milton  could  have  issued  an  epoch-making  press  con¬ 
ference  if  he  had  wished.  Instead,  he  saved  these  memories  &, 
perhaps  for  the  most  part  subconsciously,  used  them  to  enrich  his 
poetic  pictures  of  discords. 

In  his  family  relations  tee  are  all  aware  of  the  dubious  bliss  of 
his  union  with  Mary  Powell.  John  Aubrey  makes  it  sound  a  bit 
intimate  by  saying,  "Two  different  religious  opinions  do  not  well 
on  the  same  bolster.”  He  may  even  have  caught  the  echo  of  a 
lurking,  gnawing  suspicion  of  Milton’s  during  those  lonely  years 
from  1642  to  1645  when  he  notes:  “/  have  so  much  charity  for  her 
that  she  might  not  wrong  his  bed,  but  what  man  (especially  con¬ 
templative)  would  like  to  have  a  young  wife  environed  and  stormed 
by  the  sons  of  Mars  &  those  of  the  enemy  party?"  Unquestionably 
Mary  provided  worry  for  John. 

But  for  that  matter  so  did  her  mother  &  father.  In  1644  Richard 
Powell  stopped  paying  interest  on  his  debt  to  Milton,  who  had  to 
go  through  complicated  legal  procedures  to  collect  his  due,  which 
he  never  completed  tintil  1659.  In  the  mean  time,  after  Richard’s 
death,  Anne  Powell  kept  on  fighting  Milton  in  her  attempt  to  re¬ 
coup  her  own  losses.  Her  name  appears  on  no  fewer  than  SO  pages 
of  Volume  II  alone  of  the  Life  Records,  usually  as  his  rival  for 
money. 

Of  Milton’s  daughters  there  are  two  vicious  rumors.  It  is  said 
that  Mary  remarked  of  his  proposed  marriage  in  1663  that  that 
was  no  news,  but  if  she  could  hear  of  his  death  that  would  be 
something.  All  three  girls  allegedly  urged  his  servant  to  cheat 
him  in  marketing,  and  they  would  have  sold  his  books  to  the 
junkwomen  if  they  could.  For  that  matter,  even  his  third  wife  has 
been  called  a  termagant  &  so  cruel  to  his  children  that  even  he 
was  uneasy.  He  scolded  her  for  urging  him  to  accept  the  alleged 
offer  of  court  appointment,  saying  that  she,  like  other  women, 
would  ride  in  a  coach.  However  unreliable  some  of  these  anecdotes 
may  be,  they  probably  contain  some  truth.  And  however  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  state  of  affairs  Milton  himself  may  have  been,  it  still 
remains  true  that  by  full  experience,  private  &  public,  Milton  came 
to  know  by  1660  far  more  than  the  average  Englishman  of  his 
day  about  all  kinds  of  struggles,  discords,  schemings.  He  could 
write  of  these  events  richly  because  he  had  lived  richly. 

Second,  as  to  Milton’s  grand  style.  Though  he  knew  intimately 
the  epic  and  tragic  writers  of  the  past  &  drew  on  them  habitually, 
his  experience  as  Latin  secretary  deepened  and  extended  that 
knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  he  constantly  and  expertly  wielded 
the  Latin  language  during  his  middle  years,  in  both  public  and 
private  writing,  to  readers  of  high  rank  or  achievement.  Of  his 
three  Latin  Defenses  at  least  tivo  &  probably  all  three  were  official 
publications.  He  believed  that  the  honor  and  indeed  the  very 
existence  of  his  government  depended  in  no  small  measure  on  his 
ability  so  to  vindicate  them  as  to  convince  the  continent  of  Europe. 
By  1660  he  must  have  thought  fully  as  naturally  on  great  subjects 
in  Latin  as  in  English,  and  more  grandly. 

But  the  grand  style  is  more  than  mere  Latin:  it  is  a  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  experience  which  is  able  to  deal  greatly  with  great 
actions  and  with  great  characters.  Now  Milton,  in  letters  and 
sometimes  in  interviews,  spoke  officially  to  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  The  form  of  expression  which  one  uses 
for  a  letter  to  the  ruler  of  France  or  Russia  or  Sweden  is  very 
far  from  that  used  in  a  letter  to  one’s  Aunt  Susie.  One  prefixes 
elaborate  forms  of  address,  one  shrouds  complaints  in  compli¬ 
ments,  one  assures  the  recipient  that  the  divine  blessing  will  rest 
upon  him  if  he  only  attends  to  a  few  little  trifles  specified  below, 
and  even  when  righteously  indignant  about  the  attempted  murder 
of  one’s  official  envoy,  one  ends  by  wishing  his  Majesty  all  things 
fortunate  and  prosperous,  and  remains  his  most  affectionate  Oliver, 
Protector.  Treaties  and  complicated  state  papers  called  for  other 
elaborate  formulas.  Nor  can  we  read  the  elevated  language  of 
Milton’s  tributes  to  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Queen  Christina.,  and 
others  in  his  Second  Defense  or  in  his  sonnets  without  feeling 
Milton’s  capacity  for  the  grand  passages  of  the  great  poems. 


Third,  how  well  did  Milton  know  the  qualities  which  he  gave  to 
his  heroes:  Adam,  Christ,  and  Samson?  The  eulogies  to  leaders 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  embody  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
people  addressed.  If  not  perhaps  intimate  with  them  all,  MUton 
at  least  frequently  saw  most  of  them,  heard  them  constantly 
talked  about,  and  did  business  for  some  of  them.  He  wrote  state 
letters  of  praise  for  foreign  heroes:  one  for  Charles  Gustavus  of 
Sweden  in  1654  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  one  in  the  same 
year  to  the  leaders  of  Bremen  for  their  heroic  defense  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  another  to  the  Prince  of  Tarente  in  1655  for  his  Protes¬ 
tant  zeal,  and  other  similar  compliments.  However  tarnished  or 
forgotten  these  figures  may  be  today,  they  were  the  Who’s  Who 
of  that  day,  and  to  write  effectively  to  and  about  them  Milton  had 
to  understand  them. 

Nor  must  we  ever  forget  that  Milton  was  himself  a  hero,  tower¬ 
ing  far  above  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  himself  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  for  an  instant.  He  had  trained  himself  from 
early  youth  to  be  a  hero,  and  he  felt  sure  he  had  succeeded.  So, 
for  that  matter,  did  many  of  his  contemporaries.  The  satiric  or 
vicious  attacks  of  his  enemies  should  never  blind  us  to  his  high 
esteem.  For  example,  though  John  Aubrey  made  his  biographical 
notes  on  Milton  for  the  crabbed  Anthony  Wood,  who  detested 
Milton’s  politics,  Aubrey  could  write  of  Milton:  "He  was  mightily 
importuned  to  go  into  France  and  Italy.  Foreigners  came  much  to 
see  him  and  much  admired  him,  and  offered  him  great  preferments 
to  come  over  to  them.  And  the  only  inducement  of  several  foreign¬ 
ers  that  came  over  into  England  was  chiefly  to  see  Oliver  the  Pro¬ 
tector  and  Mr.  J.  Milton,  and  they  would  see  the  house  and  chamber 
where  he  was  bom.’’  Milton’s  phrase  for  it  was  "my  noble  task,/ 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side." 

Not  least  among  Milton’s  heroic  actions  was  his  patriotic  devo¬ 
tion  in  deliberately  sacrificing  his  remaining  eyesight  to  the  service 
of  his  government  in  writing  his  Defense  of  the  People  of  England, 
though  his  doctors  solemnly  warned  him  in  advance  that  if  he  did 
so  he  would  surely  become  blind.  Thus  a  great  man,  conscious  of 
great  powers  of  accomplishment  if  allowed  peace  to  study  &  write, 
believed  so  firmly  in  the  overwhelming  importance  of  freedom  as 
he  saw  it  that  he  gave  to  the  cause  what  was  almost  harder  for 
him  to  give  than  his  life.  The  fact  that  later  he  learned  magnifi¬ 
cently  to  carry  on  that  accomplishment  without  what  had  seemed 
the  vital  means  to  it  must  not  obscure  his  magnanimity.  Heroism 
of  this  nature  enabled  Milton  to  understand  heroic  characters  as  a 
smaller  man  could  never  do. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  Milton’s  great  hope  and  ambition 
to  leave  something  so  written  to  aftertimes  as  they  should  not 
willingly  let  it  die.  In  earlier  life  he  had  not  felt  sufficiently  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  exploit.  He  was  troubled  for  a  long  time  because  in¬ 
ward  ripeness  did  much  less  appear  in  him  than  in  more  timely- 
happy  spirits.  What  he  thought  he  wanted  &  needed,  however,  was 
far  different  from  what  he  got.  The  last  thing  on  earth  he  yearned 
for  was  to  embark  on  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes, 
such  as  that  he  was  to  sail  for  twenty  years.  Yet  it  was  this  very 
dreaded  experience  which  matured  him  &  gave  him  the  full  stature 
of  a  great  poet.  We  might  even  apply  to  these  troubled  years  a 
theological  term  much  used  for  his  poems.  Since  they  resulted  in 
a  height  of  glory  perhaps  otherwise  unattainable,  we  may  call 
them  truly  his  "fortunate  fall.” 

(14)  THE  SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS  IN  PARADISE  LOST, 
i-eport  on  a  Columbia  Dissertation  1956,  by  ROBERT  CHARLES 
FOX : — In  PL  Milton  made  much  use  of  the  system  of  the  7  deadly 
sins  as  set  forth  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  Moralia  in  Job  (ca. 
604)  &  embodied  with  slight  modifications  in  many  later  works. 
The  essentials  of  the  system  are  as  follows.  Once  captived  by 
pride,  the  soul  goes  through  states  of  envy,  wrath,  sloth,  &  avarice 
— spiritual  sins — &  of  gluttony  &  lust — carnal  sins.  All  particular 
sins  rise  from  one  of  these  7  root  principles  of  evil  in  man. 

Milton  used  this  Gregorian  system  in  PL  to  serve  as  a  means 
of  selecting  &  characterizing  his  major  diabolical  &  personih^ 
figures,  &  to  give  a  theme  &  structure  to  the  vision  of  history  re¬ 
vealed  to  Adam. 

Satan  embodies  pride  &  envy,  the  first  two  of  the  deadly  sins. 
He  falls  through  pride  occasioned  by  envy  of  the  Son,  &  continues 
to  manifest  pride,  directing  envy  toward  man.  Beelzebub  also 
symbolizes  envy  &  in  council  urges  a  policy  based  on  envy  of  man. 
In  the  council  wrath  is  represented  by  Moloe,  sloth  by  Belial, 
avarice  by  Mammon.  Thus  the  5  spiritual  sins  are  symbolized  in 
the  6  principal  devils;  they  appear  in  the  Gregorian  sequence. 

Sin  &  Death  represent  the  two  carnal  sins.  Death  personifies 
death  &  gluttony;  Sin,  sin  in  general,  sexual  sin  in  particular. 
The  allegorical  accounts  of  Sin’s  birth,  her  incest,  &  her  union 
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with  death  convey  concepts  about  the  nature  of  the  carnal  sins, 
their  connection,  their  relationship  with  pride. 

The  7  deadly  sins  appear  again  in  Michael’s  revelations  to 
Adam  but  on  a  human  level,  all  but  one  being  exemplified  by 
figures  from  early  Genesis:  Cain  murders  Abel  through  envy. 
The  Cave  of  Death  allegorically  depicts  those  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  gluttony.  The  3rd  scene  portrays  avarice  in  the  sons 
of  Cain,  lust  in  their  fair  daughters  who  seduce  the  Sethites. 
The  giants  in  the  4th  scene  are  figures  of  wrath.  In  the  6th, 
Noah’s  period  is  slothful  with  associated  sins.  Michael  then  tells 
of  the  deeds  of  Nimrod  &  his  followers,  types  of  pride.  Having 
depicted  the  7  sins  in  human  forms,  Michael  turns  to  Biblical 
figures  from  Abraham  to  Christ  who  illustrate  man’s  gradual  re¬ 
demption  from  evil. 

(15)  Robert  Manson  Myers,  HANDEL,  DRYDEN,  &  MILTON: 
Being  a  Series  of  Observations  on  the  Poems  of  Dryden  &  Milton, 
as  alter’d  &  adapted  by  Various  Hands,  &  Set  to  Musick  by  Mr. 
Handel,  to  which  are  added  Authentick  Texts  of  Several  of  Mr. 
Handel’s  Oratorio’s.  London:  Bowes  &  Bowes,  1956,  $6.50.  Review 
by  SARAH  RUTH  WATSON,  Fenn  College: — This  book  fills  a 
long-felt  need,  demonstrating  the  creative  process  which  Handel 
vMderwent  in  adapting  the  poetry  of  Milton  &  Dryden  &  in  fitting 
these  texts  to  music.  In  the  preface,  Myers  deplores  the  fact  that 
English-speaking  peoples  generally  know  Handel  only  as  the  com¬ 
poser  of  the  Messiah.  Of  Handel’s  31  other  oratorios,  his  41  Italian 
operas,  his  many  concerti  grossi,  we  are  ignorant.  This  situation 
may  be  partly  remedied  when  we  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  his 
death,  in  1959. 

To  Myers,  Handel’s  music  reveals  a  “passionate  devotion  to  the 
English  countryside’’  &  an  “almost  Shakespearean  power  to  de¬ 
lineate  human  emotion.’’  For  these  reasons  alone  Handel  should 
endear  himself  to  scholars  of  the  17C  &  18C.  And  when  we  note, 
says  Myers,  the  frequency  with  which  Handel’s  name  is  mentioned 
in  18C  novels,  poems,  &  letters,  we  cannot  fail  “to  observe  Handel’s 
dominant  position  among  persons  of  taste  &  fashion  in  Georgian 
England.’’ 

Myers  adds,  “Perhaps  Messiah  is  on  the  whole  the  most  uni¬ 
versally  appealing  of  Handel’s  Oratorios,  but  Alexander’s  Feast 
&  A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  &  L’Allegro  &  Samson  contain  in¬ 
spirations  to  rank  with  the  most  distinguished  music  he  ever  com¬ 
posed.’’  It  behooves  us  to  urge  performance  of  these  pieces  by 
groups  connected  with  our  institutions. 

Chapter  I  discusses  Handel’s  connection  with  Dryden — the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attendant  upon  the  compositions  for  the  Feast  &  the 
Ode.  Chapter  II  performs  the  same  service  for  his  use  of  Milton’s 
poems.  Myers  reviews  earlier  settings  of  them.  Miltonists  will  be 
amused  to  read  the  librettist’s  II  Moderate,  which  resembles  the 
Companion  Poems  chiefly  in  being  written  in  octosyllabic  couplets. 

Although  both  oratorios  based  on  Milton — L’Allegro  &  Samson — 
became  popular,  the  latter  has  long  been  held  by  Handelians  to  be 
the  composer’s  finest  work.  It  reflects  the  personal  appeal  of  the 
subject  to  him.  Like  Milton,  Handel  was  blind,  was  singularly 
“puritanical”  &  chaste  in  his  personal  &  domestic  life,  was  intense¬ 
ly  egocentric  &  passionately  convinced  that  his  gifts  were  divine. 

The  appendices  are  especially  useful  &  interesting,  for  they  pre¬ 
sent  complete  texts  of  these  Handel  libretti.  Anyone  may  now  com¬ 
pare  the  originals  with  the  musical  versions  &  note  the  changes, 
additions,  &  deletions  made  by  Handel’s  librettists  Newburgh 
Hamilton  &  Charles  Jennens. 

(16)  A  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  ON  MILTON  BY  ARTHUR  E. 
BARKER,  University  of  Toronto.  (For  a  review  of  his  Milton  & 
the  Puritan  Dilemma,  2nd  printing,  U.  of  Toronto  Press,  1956, 
see  our  Autumn  1956  issue,  p.  1): — (i)  “Milton’s  Schoolmasters” 
MLR  32(1937)517-36.  An  account  of  the  writings  &  ideas  of 
Thomas  Young  &  Alexander  Gill  &  their  bearing  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Milton’s  ideas,  ending  with  a  fine  passage  about  Adam 
&  Eve  from  Gill’s  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  a  too 
much  neglected  folio  of  Christian  rationalism,  (ii)  “Christian 
Liberty  in  Milton’s  Divorce  Pamphlets”  MLR  35(1940)153-161. 
Combining  textual  study  &  ideas.  Barker  gives  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  doctrinal  shift  represented  by  the  1st  ed.  of  The  Doctrine 
&  Discipline;  the  additions  &  revisions  in  its  2nd  ed.;  &  Tetra- 
chordon;  &  he  attempts  to  pinpoint  the  moment  when  Milton’s 
theological  radicalism  clearly  manifested  itself  in  doctrine,  (iii) 
“The  Pattern  of  Milton’s  Nativity  Ode”  UTQ  10(1940-41)167-181. 
This  much-admired  article  provided  a  sort  of  Miltonic  new-criti- 
cism  before  ‘they’  got  going.  In  it  Barker  analyzes  the  archi¬ 
tectonic  pattern  of  imagery  in  the  Ode,  contrasts  it  with  the 
structural  architectonics  of  Lycidas,  &  relates  both  to  Milton’s 
literary-religious  experience,  (iv)  “.  .  .  And  on  his  Crest  Sat 
Horror:  18C  Interpretations  of  Milton’s  Sublimity  &  his  Satem” 


UTQ  11(1941-2)421-36.  Milton  criticism  is  an  index  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  taste  &  literary  theory  down  to  Beattie  &  Blair;  also  some 
account  of  translators  of  Longinus  who  used  Milton  for  illustra- 
Uon.  (v)  “Structural  Pattern  in  PL”  PQ  28 (Jan49)  17-30.”  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  5-act  structure  of  the  10  books  of  PL’s  1st  edi¬ 
tion;  Davenant’s  preface  to  Gondibert;  Virgil’s  complex  12-book 
system;  and  Milton’s  later  12-book  division  of  his  epic  (divisible 
in  3  ways),  enable  Barker  to  discover  many  details  about  Milton’s 
architectonic  skill.  The  new  disposition  in  the  1674  ed  of  PL  shifts 
the  poem’s  emphasis  &  center  so  as  to  emphasize  its  stated  in¬ 
tention.  “PL  was  always  meant  to  be  a  poem  whose  beginning  is 
disobedience,  whose  middle  is  woe,  &  whose  ultimate  end  is  restora¬ 
tion.”  Yet  the  structural  pattern  is  neither  fixed  nor  shifted:  it 
is  deliberately  &  purposively  shifting,  (vi)  “Seven  Types  of  Mil- 
ton  Criticism”  UTQ  25(1956)494-506.  (See  current  abstracts). 

Professor  Barker,  now  on  leave  from  Trinity  College,  University 
of  Toronto,  is  engaged  in  research  on  Sir  Thomas  More  on  a 
Folger  Library  Fellowship. 

(17)  A  TRANSLATION  &  CRITICAL  EDITION  OF  THE 
JOHN  PHILLIPS-JOHN  MILTON  JOHANNIS  PHILIPPI 
ANGLI  RESPONSIO.  Report  on  a  Ph.D.  dissertation  by  Robert 
W.  Ayers,  Rutgers  University  1955: — The  dissertation  consists 
of  a  critical  Latin  text,  fully  annotated  translation,  &  intro¬ 
ductory  critical  study  of  a  contribution  to  the  Salmasian  Contro¬ 
versy.  Milton’s  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,  1650,  was  answered 
by  Pro  Rege  et  Populo  Anglicano  Apologia,  contra  Johannis  Poly- 
pramatici,  1651.  In  reply  to  it  the  Responsio  was  written  by  John 
Phillips  &  probably  received  extensive  “Examination  &  Polishment” 
from  Milton,  as  Edward  Phillips  asserted.  Internal  &  external 
evidence  suggest  that  it  was  being  composed  at  least  as  early  as 
Sept.  1651  &  that  it  was  a  printed  book  no  later  than  24  Dec., 
1652 — about  a  year  earlier  than  has  the  date  usually  assigned  to 
it.  It  is  addressed  to  the  learned,  not  to  the  popular  mind.  Its 
purpose  is  almost  purely  forensic,  not  deliberative;  hence  it  sel¬ 
dom  attempts  an  ordered  political  philosophy  &  in  organization 
follows  the  order  imposed  by  its  predecessors  in  the  controversy. 
At  least  4  eds  of  the  Responsio  appeared  in  the  17C,  the  1st  being 
the  octavo  in  258pp  printed  in  London  by  Du-gard;  3  eds  printed 
by  Louis  Elzevier  &  Jean  Jansson  of  Amsterdam  in  12mo  derive 
from  the  1st. 

(18)  AREOPAGITICA  IN  FRENCH.  Milton:  Areopagitica  pour 
la  Liberte  d’Imprimer  sans  Autorisation  ni  Censure  (For  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing).  Traduit  et  preface  par  0.  LU- 
TAUD.  Paris:  Aubier,  Editions  Montaigne.  (Collection  Bilingue 
des  Classiques  fitrangers),  240p,  750  fr.: — Mirabeau  made  a  trun¬ 
cated  adaptation  of  Areopagitica  in  1788.  An  article  by  Briet  in 
Rev.  do  Litt.  Comp.  X-XII,  1951,  compares  it  with  a  very  free 
translation  made  by  Aignan  in  1823.  The  work  has  also  appeared 
in  German  three  times,  &  in  Russian,  Italian,  Spanish,  as  well  as 
in  extracts  in  Dutch  &  classical  Greek.  Lutaud’s  translation  is  the 
first  complete  scholarly  one  in  the  French  language.  It  is  based  on 
the  1644  edition,  with  English  &  French  texts  on  opposite  pages, 
<fc  is  preceded  by  115  pages  of  introductory  matter. 

The  Introduction  is  thorough  &  is  up-to-date  in  scholarship. 
After  a  consideration  of  Puritanism  &  Liberty,  Lutaud  deals  in 
succession  with  the  Occasion;  Plan  &  Analysis;  Sources  &  Themes; 
The  Religious  Aspect;  The  Philosophical  Aspect;  The  Moral  & 
Civic  Aspect;  Reputation  &  Influence;  The  Eloquence  of  the  Mes¬ 
sage;  The  Text  &  the  Translation,  &  in  the  process  he  ranges  from 
Platonism  to  Rationalism,  from  the  Church  Fathers  to  Milton’s 
vocabulary.  The  chief  value  of  this  Introduction  lies  in  the  pre¬ 
ciseness  &  conciseness  with  which  Lutaud  condenses  &  organizes 
what  scholars  have  written  directly  on  Areopagitica  &  what  they 
have  written  which  is  relevant  to  it;  useful  footnotes  accompany 
this  account.  More  original  is  the  section  on  The  Eloquence  of 
the  Message,  with  subsections  on  Vocabulary  &  Evocation;  Gram¬ 
mar  &  Persuasion;  Oratio  Areopagitica;  etc.  “Ainsi  surgit  V edifice 
baroque  de  sa  periode,  manquant  le  I’equilibre  de  Bossuet  comme 
de  I’harmonie  de  Hooker,  conglomerat  bossele  d’exemples  et  d’arti- 
culations.  En  lui  appliquant  la  radiographie  de  la  ‘syntaxe  struc- 
turale’  tout  I’echafaudage,  le  labyrinthe  de  I’immense  paragraphe 
apparait  graphiqument  avec  raccords,  charnieres  et  relances,  avec 
son  orientation.” 

A  few  familiar  passages  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  power  of 
the  translation:  “Je  ne  puis  louer  une  vertu  fuyarde  et  cloitri, 
sans  entrainement  ni  souffle,  qui  jamais  ne  sort  affronter  I’adver- 
saire,  mais  s’esquive  loin  de  cette  course  ou  I’enjeu,  a  travers  la 
poussiere  et  la  sueur,  est  la  Couronne  d’immortalite.”  “.  .  .  qui  tue 
un  Homme  tue  une  creature  de  raison  d  I’lmage  de  Dieu;  mais 
celui-la  qui  detruit  un  bon  Livre  tue  la  raison  elle-meme,  tue 
I’lmage  et  comme  le  regard  de  Dieu;  .  .  .  un  bon  Livre  est  le  sang 
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vital  d'uH  esprit,  auperieur,  precieux  tresor  embaume  et  garde  a 
dessein,  en  vue  d’une  vie  qui  depaese  la  vie."  “11  me  semble  voir 
eii  esprit  une  noble  et  puissante  Nation  qui  se  dresse  comme  un 
homme  fort  apres  son  sommeil  et  secoue  ses  boucles  invincibles; 
il  me  semble  la  voir  tel  un  Aigle  renouvelant,  d  la  mue,  touts  la 
force  de  sa  jeunesse  et  embrasant  son  regard  non  ebloui  aux  pleins 
feux  du  midi,  pirifiant,  dessilant  sa  vue,  longtemps  abusde,  a  la 
source  meme  de  la  celeste  splendeur;  cependant  que  I'amas  bruyant 
d’oiseaux  rendus  gregaires  par  la  crainte, — et  ceux-ld  aussi  qui 
aiment  le  crepuscuple, — voltigent  de  tous  cotes  stupefaits  de  ses 
desseins,  et  voudraient  predire  par  leur  croassement  jaloux  une 
annee  de  sectes  et  de  schismes." 

To  translate  such  prose  is  far  from  easy.  M.  Lutaud  succeeds 
amazingly  well  in  keeping  Milton’s  sense  &  capturing  something  of 
his  rhythms.  Moreover  the  translation,  like  any  good  work  of  its 
kind,  provides  in  itself  a  commentary  &  interpretation. 

(19)  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  JOHN 
MILTON.  Volume  I:  The  Institution  to  1625:  From  the  Begin¬ 
nings  through  Grammar  School.  By  HARRIS  FRANCIS  FLETCH¬ 
ER.  University  of  Illinois  Press  1956,  476p,  $7.60: — “There  is 
literally  nothing  to  which  we  can  turn  for  any  account  of  Milton 
as  a  boy.”  So  Fletcher  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  his  last  and 
28th  chapter  on  that  boyhood.  Inasmuch  as  the  pages  are  large 
ones,  packed  with  print,  the  remark  is  almost  ironical. 

Lacking  direct  accounts,  Fletcher  has  exploited  to  the  full 
anything  &  everything  which  has  come  his  way  which  might  be 
relevant  to  Milton’s  boyhood.  And,  as  a  visit  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library  manifests,  copious  material  has  come  to  Fletcher’s 
attention,  for  he  has  been  a  prime  agent  in  gathering  there  a 
tremendous  collection  of  Miltoniana — shelf  after  shelf  of  first 
editions  of  PL,  more  than  half  a  dozen  copies  of  first  editions  of 
most  of  the  prose  pamphlets,  schoolbooks  which  Milton  could 
have  used,  works  of  all  kinds  that  he  is  known  to  have  read  or 
could  have  read.  In  some  respects  the  collection  out-Folgers  Folger. 

This  volume,  which  is  presumably  the  first  of  a  series  which 
will  cover  Milton’s  lifetime,  reflects  the  collection  of  books  & 
documents  upon  which  it  is  largely  based:  there  is  some  system; 
the  intended  focus  is  Milton,  but  the  general  impression  given  is 
that  of  an  enlightening  hodgepodge. 

First  comes  the  Ancestry,  which  is  barely  traceable  for  two 
generations  ^fore  the  poet.  The  grandfather  was  probably  named 
Richard;  the  father  was  probably  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1563: 
he  may  have  been  a  boy  chorister  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  & 
may  then  have  gone  to  the  home  of  a  Christopher  Milton  in  London 
who  was  probably  in  charge  of  some  of  the  vocal  music  in  the  parish 
of  St  Nicholas  Aeon.  Early  in  1600  he  finished  his  apprenticeship 
as  a  scrivener.  Not  later  than  autumn  of  that  year  he  seems  to 
have  married  a  woman  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Jeffries. 
She  may  have  been  the  widow  of  a  Bradshaw  or  a  Houghton  or 
both.  At  any  rate  she  seems  to  have  brought  to  the  poet’s  family 
the  affluence  which  made  possible  the  success  of  the  scrivener  & 
the  education  &  income  of  the  poet. 

Next  comes  London  &  the  Neighborhood  of  Bread  Street  Ward, 
complete  with  maps,  details  about  All  Hallows  Bread  Street 
Church,  the  occupations  of  its  parishioners,  the  other  churches, 
St.  Paul’s  itself,  &  the  inns.  Then  a  whole  chapter  with  7  pages 
of  plans  &  maps  on  The  House  in  Bread  Street.  The  location  was, 
of  course,  important,  but  one  cannot  but  wonder  why  the  house 
needs  so  much  attention,  or,  if  it  is  worth  the  attention,  why 
there  is  no  treatment  of  such  matters  as  sewage  disposal,  privies, 
bathrooms,  early  17C  cooking  &  diet  &  such  other  matters,  all  of 
which  must  have  been  important  to  the  boy  Milton.  The  trquble 
with  the  omnium  gatherum  approach  is  that  it  is  hard  to  know 
when  to  stop. 

Chapter  4  deals  more  illuminatingly  with  Milton  the  elder,  his 
Company,  his  Anglicanism,  his  music  &  poetry,  &  his  character. 
Chapter  5  deals  at  length  with  his  parish  rector,  Richard  Stock, 
a  remarkable  man,  once  a  pupil  of  William  Whitaker,  that 
Zwinglian-tinged  Calvinist  whose  antiprelatical  ideas  “were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  young  Milton  in  one  way  or  another  ...  In  certain 
respects,  Milton’s  attacks  on  the  prelates  stem  as  much,  if  not 
more,  from  Whitaker  than  they  do  from  Cartwright.  .  .  .”  Stock’s 
friend  Thomas  Gataker  next  becomes  the  center  of  attention.  He 
was  a  learned  man,  greatly  interested  in  teaching  the  young,  the 
parent  of  “various  offspring”  by  four  wives.  Fletcher  says  noth¬ 
ing  about  those  offspring  &  their  education,  which  might  be  sig¬ 
nificant.  For  “there  is  little  doubt,  although  no  proof,  that  Gataker 
knew  .  .  .  the  entire  Milton  family”  and  it  would  be  “enlightening 
to  demonstrate  how  greatly  Gataker  influenced  the  education  of  the 
younger  Milton.”  At  any  rate,  “the  most  effective  service  rendered 
to  the  Miltons  by  Stock  &  Gataker  was  .  .  .  the  selection  of  the 
.  .  .  tutor,  Thomas  Young.”  Such  is  Fletcher’s  statement;  how¬ 


ever,  later  on  the  same  page  we  learn  that  Stock  “was  probably 
responsible  for  the  selection”  &  that  “Gataker  &  Young  seem  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  securing  for  Young  a  tutorial  position 
in  the  Milton  family.”  At  any  rate  Gataker  knew  the  Hobarts  and 
the  Hobarts  knew  the  Egertons — all  of  which  may  account  for 
Milton’s  connections  with  the  Egertons! 

Stock  also  knew  the  Haringtons,  including  Lucy,  Countess  of 
Bedford;  therefore  Milton  may  have  known  her;  therefore  he 
may  have  written  an  epitaph,  now  lost,  when  she  died.  She  may 
even  have  encouraged  young  Milton  to  write  verse. 

Such  chains  of  acquaintance  are  endless.  Stock  knew  the  Haring¬ 
tons  who  knew  James  Cleland  who  knew  the  tutors  of  Prince 
Charles,  Adam  Newton  &  Thomas  Murray.  Murray  was  a  Scot. 
Indeed,  the  type  of  education  which  came  to  the  royal  children  with 
another  Scot,  Thomas  \oung,  affected  the  entire  educational  pat¬ 
tern  in  England,  including  Milton’s.  At  any  rate,  all  this  serves  to 
introduce  a  lengthy  account  of  Milton’s  education — an  education 
which,  according  to  Fletcher,  “produced  the  most  learned  man 
known  to  the  )\estern  World.” 

The  above  survey  suffices  to  bring  out  some  of  the  weaknesses 
of  h  letcher’s  book:  he  skates  too  much  on  the  thin  ice  of  probabili¬ 
ty,  he  digresses  too  willingly  into  backwaters.  Moreover,  he  neglects 
to  explore  much  that  migiit  oe  significant,  hor  example,  there  is 
almost  nothing  on  the  euucation  of  Milton’s  brother  Christopher, 
in  the  succeeding  account,  bletcher  does  not  hesitate  to  introduce 
what  amounts  to  a  separate  treatise  on  tne  nistory  of  education 
in  Alexandria,  Athens,  Rome,  medieval  Europe,  etc.  Then  comes 
a  detailed  account  of  petty  schools,  for  Milton  may  have  attended 
one.  in  itself,  this  is  an  illuminating  account  &  provides  useful 
information  about  hornbooks,  contemporary  accounts  of  petty 
schools,  etc.,  concluding  that  Milton  “sailed  through  his  petties 
in  pretty  easy  fashion.”  i<ull  details  are  given  about  the  books 
which  Milton  probably  used,  the  background  of  his  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar  study.  Then  comes  an  excellent  cnapter  on  Thomas  &  Patrick 
Young.  And  so  the  survey  continues,  often  interesting  &,  stimu¬ 
lating,  sometimes  tedious,  through  tit.  Paul’s  School  &  Richard 
Muicaster  and  the  two  Gills.  But  again  one  is  amazed  quite  uo 
much  by  what  hletcher  fails  to  follow  up  as  by  what  he  has 
pursued,  hor  example,  official  church  regulations  for  gramm.. 
schools  required  schoolmasters  on  hoiy  &  festival  days  to  “bring 
their  scholars  to  the  Church”  within  their  parish  to  hear  the 
sermons  &  then  to  examine  them  on  them.  Presumably,  then,  the 
boys  of  tit.  Pauls  attended  sermons  in  the  Cathedral  or  its  at¬ 
tached  churches,  tiurely  many  of  these  sermons  exist  in  print  & 
should  be  studied  for  possible  influence  upon  Milton,  tiome  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  possibility  would  be  preferable  to  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Anne  Milton’s  marriage. 

in  short,  there  is  much  to  object  to  in  this  book;  but  its  merits 
also  are  great.  The  account  of  the  Gills  &  their  influence  on  Mutv/ 
is  revealing.  The  clearing  away  of  false  notions  that  schools 
neglected  to  train  students  in  English  grammar  &  literature  is 
important.  The  treatment  of  Milton’s  Latin  study  to  1625  shows 
how  Milton  was  trained  in  such  genres  as  the  epistle,  the  theme, 
&  the  oration.  Equally  valuable  are  the  chapters  on  Greek  study, 
Hebrew  study,  Italian  &  French  study;  nor  are  music  &  mathe¬ 
matics  neglected.  Play,  booksellers,  the  Milton’s  suburban  resi¬ 
dence,  Charles  Diodati  &  other  schoolmates  also  receive  their 
share  of  attention. 

The  total  result  is  a  very  unequal  book,  highly  valuable  for 
its  well  sustained  thesis  that  Milton’s  tractate  on  education  is 
in  the  main  an  account  of  his  own  education,  important  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  facts  &  conjectures  about  Milton’s  early  training, 
but  annoying  because  of  its  ill-concealed  digressions,  misleading 
perspectives,  &  imperfect  integration.  Those  readers  who  “don’t 
want  to  know  that  much  about  Milton”  will  be  appalled  by  the 
book;  those  who  do  will  complain  that  the  task  of  separating  the 
wheat  from  the  straw  is  a  heavy  one.  Condensation  &  careful  se¬ 
lection  could  entitle  the  contents  of  this  book  to  be  called  a  major 
contribution  to  scholarship. 

(20)  ABSTRACTS  OF  PERIODICAL  ARTICLES  ON  MIL- 
TON,  prepared  by  ROBERT  M.  PIERSON  &  CHARLES  C.  MISH, 
University  of  Maryland. 

L’ ALLEGRO.  Nan  Cooke  Carpenter  “Spenser’s  ‘Epithalamion’ 
as  Inspiration  for  Milton’s  ‘L’Allegro*  &  ‘II  Penseroso’  ”  N&Q 
3(1956)289-92: — The  two  poems  of  M  show  resemblance  (&  in¬ 
debtedness)  to  S  in  various  respects,  viz.  general  structure  & 
references  to  mythology  &  folklore,  but  especially  in  “musical 
background  &  overtones,”  i.e.  sound  imagery,  musical  allusion, 
musical  processions,  reference  to  Orpheus,  references  to  birds, 
depictions  of  dancing. 

(21)  BIOGRAPHY.  Roland  Mushat  Frye  “Milton’s  First  Mar¬ 
riage"  N&Q  3(1956)200-202: — Examination  of  the  marriage  in 
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light  of  representative  studies  &  early  Stuart  treatments  of  simi¬ 
lar  marriages  leads  to  supposition  that  M’s  contemporaries  would 
have  disapproved  of  it. 

(22)  CKITICISM.  D.  M.  Hill  “Johnson  as  Moderator”  N&Q 
3(1956)517-22: — A  survey  of  some  of  Johnson's  dicta  on  M  illus¬ 
trates  J’s  critical  method:  his  cutting  of  beauties  &  defects  stems 
from  scholastic  disputation.  (The  critic  enumerates  points  pro 
&  contra,  &  then,  as  moderator,  judges.) 

(23)  CRITICISM.  Claude  E.  Jones  “The  Critical  Review  &  Some 
Major  Poets”  N&Q  3(1956)114-5 : — 18C  approbation  of  M  is  noted 
(despite  disapproval  of  his  politics  &  of  PR  &  the  sonnets),  as 
are  disapproval  of  DRYDEN’S  diction  &  high  opinion  of  WAL¬ 
LER  (for  his  contribution  of  “refinement”),  PRIOR,  COWLEY, 
&  BUTLER. 

(24)  LYCIDAS.  E.  L.  Brooks  “Lycidas  &  Bible  Pastoral”  N&Q 
3(1956)67-8: — Peter’s  speech  of  mourning  echoes  Ezekiel  34  as 
well  as  classical  sources.  E.  E.  Duncan-Jones  “Lycidas  &  Lucan” 
N&Q  3(1956)249: — M’s  use  of  the  name  Lycidas  may  stem  from 
the  personage  so  named  in  L’s  Pharsalia  (Hi.  638-9)  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  escaped  drowning.  R.  J.  Schoeck  “Milton  & 
Neaera’s  Hair”  N&Q  3(1956)190-1: — Neaera  derives  from  Joannes 
Secundus.  John  M.  Steadman  “Milton’s  ‘Two-Handled  Engine’  & 
Jehan  Gerard”  N&Q  3(1956)249-50: — Leon  Howard’s  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  engine  with  the  Word  of  God  is  supported  by  a  similar 
representation  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  emblem  of  the  Genevan 
Jehan  Gerard,  who  printed  a  considerable  body  of  Protestant 
material;  this  representation  may  have  made  it  known  to  M.  John 
M.  Steadman  “Wm  Hog  &  Milton’s  ‘Two-Handled  Engine’  ”  N&Q 
3(1956)335: — H’s  Latin  paraphrase  (1694)  of  Lycidas  does  not 
help  in  defining  the  term. 

(25)  PARADISE  LOST,  (i)  D.  C.  Allen  “The  Scala  Religionis 
in  PL”  MLN  71(1956)404-5 : — In  his  religious  experience  Adam 
at  first  follows  the  straight  route  of  speculation,  examining  nature 
outside  himself  &  within;  then  revelation  comes  to  supplement 
what  he  has  learned,  (ii)  J.  B.  Broadbent  “Milton  &  Arnold”  EIC 
6(1956)404-17: — PL  is  a  better  poem  than  Sohrab  because  its 
images  are  used  emblematically,  whereas  the  Victorian  poet  uses 
its  material  realistically,  or  at  least  without  moral  judgment  of 
its  significance.  M’s  poem  thus  implies  a  vital  interest  in  its  own 
time,  where  A’s  does  not.  (iii)  D.  M.  Hill  “Satan  on  the  Burning 
Lake”  N&Q  3(1956)157-9 : — T.  S.  Eliot’s  British  Academy  lecture 
on  M  makes  two  errors  regarding  the  description  of  Satan  on  the 
lake. 

(iv)  Lynette  M.  Muir  “A  Detail  in  Milton’s  Description  of 
Sin”  N&Q  3(1956)100-01: — The  hounds  suggest  the  Questing 
Beaste  in  Morte  Darthur  IX:  an  echo  interesting  in  view  of  M’s 
plans  for  an  Arthuriad.  (v)  John  M.  Patrick  “Milton,  Phineas 
Fletcher,  Spenser,  &  Ovid~^in  at  Hell’s  Gates”  N&Q  3(1956)384- 
6: — M’s  picture  of  Sin  is  indebted  to  F,  S,  &  O;  it  also  suggests 
events  in  Eden  (joyous  anticipation  &  unhappy  recollection  of 
sin). 

(vi)  John  M.  Steadman  “The  Bee-Simile  in  Homer  &  Milton” 
N&Q  3(1956)101-2: — The  simile  in  1.760-76  owes  more  to  Iliad 
11.87-93  than  to  Aeneid  1.430-6.  (vii)  Idem  “A  Milton-Claudian 
Parallel”  N&Q  3(1956)202: — Not  only  in  the  references  to  “se¬ 
crets”  (arcana)  but  also  in  the  use  of  allegorical  figures  as  guards 
M’s  description  of  the  opening  of  Hell’s  gates  parallels  (&  may 
have  as  its  source)  De  Consultatii  Stilichonis,  II,  443-5. 

(26/  PROSE.  J.  George  “Milton’s  The  Reason  of  Church. 
Government”  N&Q  3(1956)157: — A  letter  to  Sir  John  Oglander 
from  his  son,  25  Nov.  1641,  justifies  the  supposition  that  M  began 
his  pamphlet  before  Nov.  1641,  &  that  the  Certain  Brief  Treatises 
which  it  answers  was  compiled  by  Ussher. 

(27)  SAMSON  AGONISTES.  James  J.  Lynch  “  ‘Evil  Communi 
cations’”  N&Q  3(' 956)47'.  : — in  his  preface  to  SA,  errs  in 
ascribing  a  Menander  text  to  Euripides. 

(28)  SONNETS.  Harry  F.  Robins  “Milton’s  First  Sonnet  on 
his  Blindness”  RES  7(1956)360-6: — The  sonnet,  which  Robins 
dates  1655,  does  not  record  quiet  resignation  to  a  discouraging 
prospect  but  is  a  triumphant  rededication  of  himself  to  poetry. 
“Those  who  stand  &  wait”  are  the  highest  orders  of  angels  who 
attend  upon  God;  it  is  with  these  &  not  with  the  active  lower  5 
orders,  the  “thousands,”  with  which  M  identifies  himself,  along 
with  those  like  Moses,  Luther,  &  Calvin,  who  have  brought  God 
to  men. 

(29)  SONNETS.  John  T.  Shawcross  “Milton’s  Sonnet  23”  N&Q 
3(1956)202-4: — Careful  reading  of  line  9  in  conjunction  with  5-6 
&  7-8  shows  that  Mary  Powell,  not  Katherine  Woodcock,  is  the 
subject  of  the  poem. 

111.  THE  TUDOR  BACKGROUND 
Items  30-35  below  include  reviews  by  JAMES  HOLLY  HANFORD 
(34)  &  ROBERT  O.  EVANS  (32).  Item  30  treats  a  magnificently 


illustrated  anthology  on  all  aspects  of  Elizabethan  life.  Authors 
treated  are  SIDNEY  (31),  SPENSER  (32),  NICCOLS  (34),  & 
DONNE’S  grandfather,  JOHN  HEYWOOD  (35).  See  also  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  DRAMA  &  THEATER  helow. 

(30)  THE  ELIZABETHANS  introduced  by  ALLARDYCE 
NICOLL.  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1957,  182  p, 
$5: — This  attractive  anthology  provides  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the 
Elizabethans  in  their  own  words  &  their  own  pictures;  both  are 
happily  integrated,  for  there  is  no  relegation  of  pictures  to 
separate  plates  as  supplementary  material.  The  extracts  are  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  in  modernized  spelling  &  punctuation. 

Nicoll  begins  with  “The  Paradox,”  the  extensive  inconsistency 
which  is  the  prime  symbol  of  the  Elizabethan  age:  the  core  of 
Shakespeare’s  strength  was  perhaps  in  the  paradox  &  the  enigma- 
with  which  he  expressed  the  mood  of  his  compatriots.  “We  are 
in  the  presence  here  of  extremes — a  brilliance  that  scintillates  the 
more  radiantly  because  of  surrounding  shadows,  an  exuberance 
that  intoxicates  more  intensely  because  of  a  prevailing  melan¬ 
choly.” 

The  Queen  was  herself  an  enigma.  Nicoll  makes  the  point  in 
a  section  which  typifies  the  method  of  the  book.  Under  a  picture 
of  the  royal  arms,  he  describes  her  in  five  paragraphs  of  his  own. 
Then  follow  descriptions  by  her  contemporaries  of  her  &  her 
court,  a  list  of  new  year’s  gifts  to  her,  extracts  from  Sir  John 
Harington,  a  speech  by  the  queen,  &  pictures  of  her  from  chlid- 
hood  to  old  age. 

Next  come  sections  on  “The  Spheres  of  Heaven  &  Earth”  &  “All 
beneath  the  Orb  of  the  Moon”  with  brief  but  meaningful  quotations 
about  astronomy,  astrology,  the  nature  of  man,  the  humors,  the 
dignity  of  man,  with  appropriate  illustrations. 

“The  Queen’s  Subjects”  is  richly  illustrated  with  portraits  which 
are  integrated  with  brief  descriptions  of  Englishmen  by  them¬ 
selves  &  by  foreigners,  a  series  of  portraits  in  prose  &  verse,  & 
a  discussion  of  costume  &  its  significance.  Sections  on  “Govern¬ 
ment  &  Justice”  and  on  “The  Church”  are  succeeded  by  11  delight¬ 
ful  pages  on  the  “City  of  London”  &  its  amusements.  Here  are 
Visscher’s  engraving  of  London  Bridge,  William  Smith’s  drawing 
of  London  &  Westminster,  an  engraving  of  The  Royal  Exchange 
attributed  to  Hogenberg,  a  picture  of  Preaching  at  Paul’s  (3ross, 
prints  of  “The  Ratcatcher”  &  of  “London  Porters”  &  “The  Bell¬ 
man,”  as  well  as  a  woodcut  which  depicts  a  brothel.  And  these 
are  interspersed  with  illustrative  extracts  from  Dekker,  Lyly, 
Moryson,  Rich,  Stow,  Guilpin,  Earle,  Shakespeare,  Mundy,  Davies, 
&  Lupoid  von  Wedel. 

So  the  book  continues  with  amazing  compactness  &  generous 
spacing  on  its  large  pages  through  the  miseries  of  the  Plague; 
the  recreations,  roads,  inns,  rogues,  &  fairies  of  the  countryside; 
The  Home  with  its  houses  &  gardens,  love  marriage  &  children, 
eating  and  drinking;  Schools,  Universities  &  Foreign  Travel; 
Science  &  Physic;  the  Arts;  the  Army;  and  the  Navy — 421  items 
of  text  &  illustration  which  constitute  a  museum  &  library  & 
visit  all  in  one.  With  justice  the  blurb  remarks,  “One  comes  from 
the  book  with  a  real  grasp  of  Elizabethan  life:  gathered  from 
what  Elizabethans  said  &  believed  &  made,  what  they  looked  like, 
how  their  lives  were  ordered,  what  they  achieved,  what  they  feared 
&  enjoyed,  what  they  did,  wore,  lived  in — even  what  they  ate  off. 
All  this  is  from  their  own  words  &  what  they  made  with  their 
own  hands — the  surviving  riches.”  No  better  guided  tour  to  Eliza¬ 
bethan  England  could  be  achieved.  Here  is  a  book  which  teaches 
&  delights  with  unsurpassed  immediacy. 

(31)  SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY  REPRESENTATIVE  ELIZA¬ 
BETHAN:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS,  by  Frederick  S.  Boas. 
New  York:  John  de  Graff,  1956,  204p,  $3: — The  400th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Sidney  took  place  in  1954.  Boas  provides  an  all¬ 
round  study  of  Sir  Philip,  combining  biography,  discussion  of  the 
major  works,  analysis  of  metrical  experiments.  The  book  is  not 
written  for  specialists  &  aims  to  present  Sidney,  his  career,  &  his 
achievements  in  perspective.  In  this  it  succeeds.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  separating  what  is  permanently  valuable  in  Sidney’s 
criticism,  to  the  dramatic  allusions  in  the  Arcadia,  &  to  his  only 
effort  in  the  dramatic  form,  the  Lady  of  May.  Indeed,  one  could 
wish  for  more  than  the  synopsis  with  a  minimum  of  incidental 
comment  which  is  provided  for  the  latter. 

The  value  of  the  work  is  that  it  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
Sidney,  one  which  will  provide  the  hurried  student  with  the  gist 
of  his  major  works.  For  example.  The  Defence  of  Poesie  is  neatly 
summarized  in  two  short,  readable  chapters,  &  the  complexity  of 
the  Arcadia  &  its  different  versions  is  succinctly  unraveled.  Boas 
draws  attention  to  the  light  thrown  by  Sidney’s  additions  upon 
his  personal  interests  &  attainments. 

The  last  chapter  provides  some  healthy  criticism  of  the  ms  ac¬ 
count  of  Sidney  which  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  wrote  in  the 
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2nd  decade  of  the  17C  &  which  was  published  in  1652.  It  enshrined 
Sidney  as  one  of  the  secular  saints  of  British  history.  Boas  notes 
the  need  to  tone  down  this  glorification.  Sidney’s  knighthood  was 
granted  as  a  mere  formality.  He  seems  not  properly  to  have  ap¬ 
preciated  Thomas  Ashton,  his  excellent  schoolmaster.  Sidney  not 
only  failed  to  take  a  degree  at  Oxford  but  ignores  the  dramas  per¬ 
formed  there.  He  neglects  to  praise  the  poetry  of  Wyatt.  The  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  instead  of  rebutting  the  allegations 
against  him  is  little  more  than  a  vindication  of  the  Earl’s  noble 
lineage,  Sidney  was  at  times  rashly  impulsive;  he  was  also  finan¬ 
cially  improvident.  Clearly  Greville’s  account  must  be  read  with 
the  same  caution  as  is  needed  when  one  reads  Walton’s  over- 
eulogistic  Lives. 

(32)  ON  THE  POETRY  OF  SPENSER  &  THE  FORM  OF 
ROMANCES  by  John  Arthos.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1966,  207p. 
$4.  REVIEWED  BY  ROBERT  O.  EVANS,  Kentucky.— ArtYios 
writes  with  erudition,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Italian, 
sometimes  with  insight;  nevertheless  his  book  is  frequently  argu¬ 
mentative.  Beginning  with  Spenser’s  minor  poetry,  he  claims  that 
one  can  discover  a  fairly  systematic  progression  in  the  direction 
of  the  Faerie  Queene.  For  example,  he  argues  that  the  poet  is 
not  concealed  in  the  Shepheardes  Calendar  or  the  Fowre  Hymns, 
nor  in  the  F.  Q.  either.  His  intention  is  to  move  forward  towards 
the  ‘Mutabilitie  Cantos,’  to  the  prayer:  “0  that  great  Sabbaoth 
God,  graunt  me  that  Sabaoth’s  sight’  (VII,  viii,  2) — a  line  thrice 
referred  to  in  the  book.  Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  Arthos 
related  so  much  of  his  argument  to  this  single  line,  in  the  light 
of  the  suggestion  (made,  I  think,  with  some  reason)  that  Spenser 
may  not  have  confused  Sabaoth  with  Sabbath.  Furthermore,  the 
argument  that  Spenser’s  work  proceeds  in  a  single  direction  seems 
to  question  the  traditional  opinion  that  Spenser  experimented  in 
his  early  poetry  with  many  forms  and  varieties,  a  position  it 
would  be  difTkult  to  deny. 

The  chapter  on  the  ‘romantic  scene’  reiterates  the  thesis  that 
Spenser’s  pervasive  intention  was  to  “overcome  the  terror  of 
mutability,’’  and  adds  some  keen  insights  into  the  multitudinous 
character  of  the  milieu.  Also,  I  think,  Arthos  points  out  the  nature 
of  evil  in  the  F.  Q.  in  a  more  satisfactory  fashion  than  has 
hitherto  been  done.  But  he  seems  to  over-emphasize  the  connection 
between  romance  tradition  and  “vision  writing.”  More  disturbing 
is  the  amount  of  evidence  he  finds  it  necessary  to  cite  to  prove 
what  seem  to  be  obvious  points;  within  one  five  page  section  there 
are  65  quoted  lines.  And  unless  I  am  confused  by  terminology  he 
seems  to  find  suspense  in  the  F.  Q.  where  it  eludes  me:  “suspense 
in  a  quiet  way  is  continually  refreshed.”  There  are  far  too  many 
incidents  in  the  poem,  and  the  stories  are  too  interwoven,  with 
the  parts  often  too  far  removed  from  each  other,  for  suspense  to 
be  an  important  element. 

In  the  chapter  on  ‘The  Questing,’  Arthos  says  that  in  Spenser’s 
“forest  there  should  be  no  landmarks,  no  towns,  no  commerce,  and 
.  .  .paths  and  roads  should  have  no  clear  destination.”  Perhaps 
his  Kafka-like  interpretation  of  poetic  intention  distorts  Spenser, 
but  it  is  tbe  oft  repeated  thesis  of  the  book.  So  frequently  is  the 
point  raised,  and  with  reference  to  so  many  parallels,  that  one 
begins  to  feel  the  F.  Q.  is  almost  indistinguishable  from  a  host  of 
other  works:  The  Divine  Comedy,  Jerusalem  Delivered,  The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  the  Rose,  Morte  Darthur,  Don  Quixote,  Antony  &  Cleo¬ 
patra.  True,  love  is  a  theme  in  all  these  works,  but  one  wonders 
where  this  spiderweb  of  interconnections  ought  to  stop.  Also  in 
this  chapter  it  becomes  clear  that  Arthos  will  not  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plicate  with  reference  to  allegory.  Most  of  the  time  I  prefer 
Renwick  &  Lewis. 

The  best,  as  well  as  the  longest,  chapter  deals  with  the 
Italians,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  &  Tasso,  territory  in  which  Arthos  is 
thoroughly  at  home  (&  including  recent  Italian  scholarship).  He 
cites  plenty  of  parallel  passages  with  relation  to  his  thesis  but 
does  not  summarize  the  specific  borrowings.  Sometimes  this  proc¬ 
ess  can  prove  misleading,  for  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
reader  knows  Spenser  borrowed  more  heavily  from  Ariosto  in 
Book  III,  etc.  and  does  not  discuss  the  indebtedness  Book  I  sup¬ 
posedly  owes  to  Virgil.  Parallels  between  the  introductory  stanzas 
of  Book  I  and  Ariosto  are  surely  argumentative,  if  only  because 
of  the  possibility  that  Spenser  wrote  all  of  his  introductions  at  a 
different  time  from  the  book,  and  probably  matters  of  minor  im¬ 
portance. 

Least  satisfacory,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  final  chapter  on  ‘Unity.’ 
As  Arthos’  thesis  for  some  reason  will  not  permit  an  examination 
in  terms  of  allegory,  he  must  make  the  unity  of  the  poem  rest  on 
milieu  (i.e.  unity  in  variety  or  the  unity  of  multiplicity),  on 
poetic  intention,  and  on  structure.  With  milieu  he  does  a  convinc¬ 
ing  job,  but  with  poetic  intention,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  he  seems 
to  force  the  argfument  too  far.  The  discussion  of  structure,  which 


is  essentially  a  matter  of  repetition,  is  superficial;  moreover,  he 
tries  to  illuminate  it  with  extensive  quotations  from  Tasso  which 
sometimes  do  not  seem  to  support  the  argument.  The  problem  of 
the  digressions  in  the  F.  Q.,  and  what  their  relationships  are  to 
the  whole,  is  no  more  solved  than  it  is  for  Beowulf,  a  much  simpler 
poem.  Discussion  of  unity  supplied  by  the  allegory  (e.g.  the  core 
cantos) — which  for  many  readers  seems  to  reside  at  the  heart  of 
the  poem — is  deliberately  avoided,  though  Arthos  is  of  course 
well  aware  of  what  Lewis  &  other  critics  have  had  to  say  about 
such  matters.  Nor  is  he  specially  interested  in  whatever  unity 
Spenser  gains  through  his  attempt  to  synthesize  the  tensions  of 
the  Renaissance  into  a  Protestant  poem,  a  subject  which  perhaps 
has  never  been  adequately  treated.  Nevertheless,  the  book  will  be 
valuable  to  Spenserians  for  its  wealth  of  peripheral  material  and 
because  it  presents  a  new  critical  theory.  Though  I  disagree  with 
much  of  it,  I  should  not  like  to  see  it  neglected. 

(33)  ELIZABETHAN  MINIATURES  by  Carl  Winter.  Balti¬ 
more:  Penguin  Bks.  Revised  ed.  1955,  95^,  S2p  &  16  color  plates: — 
The  art  of  miniatures  or  “limnings”  derived  from  manuscript  il- 
lumination,  reached  a  high  level  under  the  Tudors,  &  was  warmly 
favored  by  James  I,  Nicholas  Hillyarde,  the  miniaturist  who  is 
probably  best  known  to  modems  (because  of  John  Pope-Hennessy’s 
studies  of  him),  deservedly  won  Donne’s  tribute  in  “The  Storme’’: 
“a  hand,  or  eye!  By  Hilliard  drawne,  is  worth  an  history/  By  a 
worse  painter  made.’’  This  delicate  art  seems  to  have  had  affinities 
with  the  love  of  the  petit  in  Elizabethan  &  Jacobean  literature — 
e.g.  Falstaff’s  little  page,  the  fairies  of  Drayton  &  Herrick. 

This  charming  Penguin  book  is  more  than  an  introduction  to  the 
“little  masters’’  of  this  long  neglected  genre.  Mr.  Winter  surveys 
the  technique  &  history  of  the  subject,  reveals  its  developments  & 
modifications,  &  illustrates  his  text  with  color  plates  which  range 
from  the  work  of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger  through  Benninck, 
Hillyarde,  &  Oliver,  to  the  younger  Hillyarde  &  Edwin  Norgate. 
In  the  classroom  they  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  literature  of  their 
period:  e.g.,  Hillyarde’ s  “Youth  Leaning  against  a  Tree  among 
Roses’’  portrays  the  lover-victim  of  the  “/  freeze-I  fry’’  school  of 
sonneteers;  &  Isaac  Oliver’s  “Lady  in  Masque  Costume’’  reveals 
the  style  of  costumes  worn  in  Jonson’s  masques  &  catches  their 
flavor. 

(For  a  treatment  of  the  origins  &  development  of  European 
miniature  painting  by  a  Dutch  art  historian,  see  Torben  Hoick 
Colding,  ASPECTS  OF  MINIATURE  PAINTING,  Nelson,  195i, 
224P,  6  guineas;  it  contains  200  miniatures  reproduced  in  ^tone.) 

(34)  THE  BEGGERS  APE  by  Richard  Niccols,  with  a  post¬ 
script  by  Brice  Harris.  Gainesville,  Fla.:  Scholars’  Facsimiles  & 
Reprints,  1936.  This  work,  though  published  long  ago,  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  received  &  is  still  available.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  review  is  written  by  JAMES  HOLLY  HANFORD,  Fellow 
of  the  Newberry  Library: — The  Beggers  Ape  (1627)  is  something 
more  than  a  curiosity  of  literature,  though  it  certainly  is  that  & 
was  recognized  as  such  by  the  collector-bibliographers  of  the  19C. 
John  Payne  Collier  (A  Bibliographical  Account,  III,  45)  described 
it  well,  correctly  assigned  it  to  Niccols,  noted  its  derivation  from 
Spenser’s  Mother  Hubbard’s  Tale,  &  identified — again  correctly — 
one  of  the  animal  characters,  the  “noble  elephant,”  as  Thomas 
Sackvillc,  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord  Treasurer  under  James  II. 

The  poem  has  recently  been  studied  by  Hoyt  H.  Hudson,  as  a 
predecessor  of  John  Hepwith’s  beast  fable  satirizing  Buckingham 
(Huntington  Library  Bulletin,  No.  6,  1945),  &,  with  more  as¬ 
surance  regarding  its  identifications,  by  the  editor  of  the  present 
reprint.  Harris’s  conclusions  are  stated  in  the  postcript  only  in 
summary  form.  An  article  by  him  in  HLQ,  No.  4,  1940-41)  elab¬ 
orates  the  argument.  In  Harris’s  interpretation  the  satire  is  di¬ 
rected  mainly  against  Robert  Cecil  (the  Ape)  &  Henry  Howard 
(tho  Fox)  as  unworthy  councillors  of  James  1.  Together  they 
help  procure  the  advancement  of  the  Ass  &  the  Goat  (Lord  Her¬ 
bert  of  Cherbury  &  his  counsin  Philip  Herbert)  &  work  the  down¬ 
fall  of  such  worthy  courtiers  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (the  Sheep) 
&  Henry  Percy  (the  Ox). 

All  this  seems  to  fit  very  well  with  the  political  situation  in  the 
early  years  of  James  &  with  one  section  of  popular  sentiment  re¬ 
garding  it.  Lord  Herbert  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath  in  1603, 
the  year  of  Raleigh’s  condemnation.  Northumberland  was  tried  for 
treason  &  imprisoned  in  1606.  The  poem  was  presumably  written 
about  1607,  at  which  time  the  odium  inherited  by  Robert  Cecil 
from  his  father  Lord  Burleigh,  was  at  its  height.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  work  remained  unpublished  till  after  the  death  of 
both  Niccols  &  of  his  sovereign. 

The  relationship  of  the  poem  to  Mother  Hubbard’s  Tale,  which 
is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader,  revives  an  issue  of  long¬ 
standing  importance  in  Spenser  scholarship.  Dr.  Harris  links  his 
interpretation  of  The  Beggers  Ape  with  the  theory  that  the 


political  reference  in  the  second  half  of  the  Tale  is  not,  as  Green-  aim,  more  cooperative  with  artisans,  more  closely  connected  with 
law  maintained,  to  the  proposed  marriage  of  the  Due  d’Alen?on  industrial  practice,  less  narrow  in  method,  more  interested  in 

to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1579,  but  to  the  threat  of  a  Cecil  aggression  philosophical  &  theological  significances  than  was  Newtonian 

in  the  1590  period.  Harris  argues  that  Niccols  simply  picked  up  science.  In  other  words,  Mrs.  'Espinasse  discovers  something  like 

the  tradition  where  Spenser  left  it,  the  Ape  being  in  both  cases  a  scientist’s  dissociation  of  sensibility  in  the  late  17C,  &  she  lays 

Robert  Cecil  &  the  essence  of  the  complaint  the  same.  the  blame  squarely  upon  Newton.  Because  he  was  the  greatest 

This  is  an  argument,  certainly,  &  will  doubtless  be  accepted  in  scientist,  because  his  system,  as  he  restricted  it,  was  completely 

some  quarters  as  giving  the  coup  de  grace  to  Greenlaw’s  brilliant  convincing,  and  because  it  dealt  with  the  abstractions  of  mathe- 

theory.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  decisive  one,  for  Niccols  matics  and  physics,  “its  effect  was  to  detach  science  from  other 

was  quite  capable  of  giving  a  new  reference  to  Spenser’s  symbol,  studies  as  possessing  a  peculiar  &  peculiarly  valid  method;  fur¬ 
or  he  could  easily  have  misinterpreted  it.  The  matter  is  intelli-  ther,  to  detach  it  from  everyday  practice  &  from  its  former  place 

gently  discussed  by  A.  C.  Judson  in  MLN,  March,  1948.  in  relation  to  the  other  activities  of  society.  Science  tended  to  be- 

(35)  JOHN  HEYWOOD’S  WORKS  &  MISCELLANEOUS  come  ‘pure’,  an  end  in  itself.  Not  only  did  it  no  longer  wish  to  deal 

SHORT  POEMS,  ed.  with  Introd.  &  Notes  by  BURTON  A.  MILLI-  with  its  own  philosophical  consequences  but  also  its  function  of 

GAN.  Illinois  Studies  in  La.  &  Lit.:  Vol.  J^l.  Urbana:  Univ.  of  fulfilling  practical  needs  became  less  &  less  noticeable.” 

Illinois  Press,  1956,  297p: — This  edition  of  Heywoodfs  A  dialogue  There  is  some  truth  in  these  generalizations,  but  also  much  to 

conteyning  the  number  of  effectuall  prouerbes,  his  Epigrammes  &  dispute;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  although  Newton  moved  in  one 

his  miscellaneous  short  poems,  though  by  a  16C  author,  deserves  direction,  all  science  did  not  follow  him:  Ray,  Grew,  Linnaeus, 

mention  here  if  only  that  author  was  the  grandfather  of  JOHN  Benjamin  Franklin,  Priestley  spring  to  mind  as  exceptions. 

DONNE.  The  Spenser  Society  edition  &  those  by  Farmer  by  Shar-  The  rest  of  Mrs.  ’Espinasse’s  book  deals  with  the  life  and  seien- 

man  present  unsatisfactory  texts;  Milligan  provides  carefully  col-  tific  work  of  Hooke:  as  curator  &  demonstrator  of  experiments 
lated  texts  admirably  edited  to  remove  corruptions,  to  throw  light  for  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  sort  of  general  research  consultant  for 

on  the  author’s  revisions,  &  to  indicate  U6  instances  in  which  Hey-  its  members,  as  the  agent  of  fundamental  work  in  physics,  chem- 

woodCs  use  of  a  word  is  the  first  one  cited  in  the  OED  &  12  in-  istry,  optics,  biology,  as  a  genius  in  the  invention  of  scientific 

stances  in  which  his  use  of  a  word  antedates  citations  there.  A  instruments,  as  author  of  Micrographia  &  the  Cutlerian  lectures, 

cogent  introduction  includes  a  useful  account  of  Heywood’s  repu-  as  surveyor  &  architect,  as  the  friend  of  Boyle,  Wilkins,  Pepys,  & 

tation  in  the  17C  &  throws  light  on  changes  in  taste.  In  the  earlier  Aubrey,  &  as  the  partner  &  close  associate  of  Wren. 

17C  he  was  generally  regarded  as  old-fashioned,  sometimes  damned,  Hooke  seems  to  have  known  everyone  of  importance  in  his  period, 

but  more  often  praised  for  his  odd  &  pleasant  way  of  writing.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  missed  meeting  Milton,  for  both 

sometimes  for  his  wit.  In  the  Restoration  period  he  was  first  were  friends  of  Lady  Ranelagh.  Both  men,  like  Pepys,  might  be 

frowned  on,  then  banished  from  polite  literature  &  conversation.  regarded  as  somewhat  bourgeois  examples  of  the  Renaissance  Man. 

Today  he  has  interest  as  “a  thoroughly  English  poet  in  the  medi-  The  task  of  reducing  so  versatile  a  figure  as  Hooke  to  the  limits 

eval  &  Chaucerian  tradition”;  Milligan  sees  him  as  “a  vigorous  &  of  one  volume  cannot  have  been  easy.  Therefore  the  author  is 
original  minor  poet  in  a  respectable  tradition,”  &  concludes  with  hardly  to  be  condemned  for  failing  to  deal  with  various  marginal 

some  partiality  that  “he  was  a  poet  who  deserves  to  be  read  or  re-  problems;  e.g.,  she  fails  to  consider  the  possibility  that  NEW  AT- 

read,  &  not  merely  in  the  interests  of  literary  history.”  LANTIS  .  .  .  CONTINUED  BY  R.  H.  ESQUIRE,  1660,  was  writ- 

Though  Milligan  probably  overvalues  the  intrinsic  merits  of  ten  by  Hooke.  She  is  to  be  commended  for  an  interesting,  almost 

Heywood’s  poems,  they  have  a  significance  for  students  of  Donne  pioneer  attempt  to  reestablish  the  reputation  of  a  very  great  seien- 

since  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Donne  read  &  could  have  been  in-  tist. 

fluenced  by  the  works  of  his  own  grandfather.  For  example,  the  (41)  JOHN  LOCKE  by  D.  J.  O’Connor,  Baltimore:  Penguin 

rhythms  of  Heywood’s  Dialogue  tend,  like  those  of  his  grandson.  Books,  1952,  224p,  65^.  Reviewed  by  ROBERT  0.  EVANS,  Ken- 

to  be  those  of  natural  speech;  &  Milligan  notes  that  Donne’s  epi-  tucky: — O’Connor’s  purpose  is  to  review  Locke’s  thought  in  lan- 

gram,  “A  lame  beggar”  (ed.  Grierson,  I,  76)  is  one  of  a  number  of  guage  simpler  for  the  general  reader  than  that  of  the  Essay 

epigrams  which  employ  word  play  like  Heywood’s  in  the  develop-  Concerning  Human  Understanding ;  but  the  book  is  not  a  populari- 

ment  of  similar  themes.  ..ji,.  zation.  The  author  clarifies  Locke’s  shifty  terminolog^y  &  presents 

In  one  respect  Donne  could  have  profited  had  he  heeded  his  hjg  ideas  in  a  fashion  sufficiently  consistent  for  them  to  be  criti- 

grandf other’ s  counsel,  for  the  Dialogue  reads  in  part  like  an  ac-  cized  in  the  light  of  modern  philosophical  developments.  The  risk 

count  of  Donne’s  own  unhappy  marriage.  In  what  strikes  a  modern  of  oversimplification  is  great,  but  the  results  on  the  whole  are 

reader  as  ironical  anticipation,  Heywood  tells  the  story  of  a  young  excellent. 

man  who  rushed  into  a  marriage  for  love  without  the  approval  of  The  book  is  not  aimed  at  an  untutored  audience.  It  is  certainly 

relatives^  &  without  money,  &  the  consequent  miseries  are  de-  easier  to  read  than  Locke  himself,  but  to  say  that  it  is  ‘an  easy 

scribed  in  detail.  .  mi  philosophical  work’  is  not  to  argue  that  it  is  a  simple  book.  It 

One  other  point  deserves  passing  mention.  Thomas  Newton  does  manage  a  degree  of  clarity  for  which  philosophers  are  f re¬ 
wrote  An  Epilogue  to  Heywood^ s  Woorkes,  1587  &  1598,  which  in  quently  not  noted.  The  only  place  where  it  appears  too  simple  is, 

several^  respects  anticipates  Milton’s  sonnet  on  Shakespeare.  The  perhaps,  in  the  introduction  in  which  the  author  takes  more  pains 
theme  is  the  same:  Heywood,  though  “shrinde  in  tombe  of  clay,”  than  should  be  necessary  to  explain  that  Locke’s  thought  largely 

has  with  his  penned  works  built  himself  a  lasting  tomb.  constitutes  an  epistemology  rather  than  a  psychology.  None  of  the 

IV.  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  readers  are  likely  to  be  unaware  of  this  fact,  though  perhaps  it 

Reviews  of  books  on  ROBERT  HOOKE,  LEIBNIZ  &  CLARKE.  was  necessary  to  say  as  much  before  undertaking  an  explanation 

LOCKE,  &  GALILEO,  See  also  item  8  above.  of  the  ‘aim  and  method  of  Locke’s  theory.’ 

(40)  ROBERT  HOOKE  by  MARGARET  ’ESPINASSE.  Uni-  Throughout  the  author  makes  an  attempt  to  present  Locke’s 

versity  of  California  Press,  1956,  $3.75,  205p: — It  is  somewhat  thought  fairly  without  injecting  his  own  opinions,  but  he  does  not 

startling  to  compare  Joseph  Glanvill’s  emphasis  upon  the  sweet-  evade  issues.  For  example,  when  discussing  the  representational 

ness  &  light,  tolerance  &  reasonableness  of  Restoration  science,  theory  of  knowledge  he  makes  it  clear  that  while  this  is  one  of 

with  Mrs.  ’Espinasse’s  account  of  the  wrangles  &  controversies  Locke’s  most  characteristic  features  it  is  also  one  of  his  weak- 

connected  with  Robert  Hooke — not  that  she  blames  him  for  them.  nesses.  The  theory  depends  upon  a  distinction  between  idea  and 

Indeed,  her  approach  to  this  great  &  long  underestimated  scientist  quality,  which  in  Locke  leads  to  the  adoption  of  a  threefold  theory 

reminds  one  of  Edith  Sitwell’s  approach  to  Pope.  Hooke  is  painted  of  quality:  primary  (extension,  shape,  motion,  etc.),  secondary 

as  “an  epitome  of  the  Restoration  scientist”  except  that  he  suf-  (color,  sound,  taste,  etc.),  tertiary  (i.e.  powers  of  bodies  to  make 

fered  “an  extraordinary  eclipse  chiefly  because  he  incurred  the  a  change  in  another  body,  as  the  sun  has  the  power  to  melt). 

enmity  of  Newton.”  Mrs.  ’Espinasse  sees  her  hero  as  “too  inno-  Locke’s  theory  is  not  original;  he  probably  adapted  it  from  Des¬ 
cent  &  too  sensible  a  man  to  be  anything  worse  than  peevish,”  as  cartes,  though  it  could  have  come  to  him  from  Galileo,  or  St. 

truly  generous  &  simply  honest.  On  the  other  hand,  “Newton,  Augustine,  or  the  Greek  atomists.  But  it  is  not  satisfactory  to 

right  or  wrong,  was  implacable” ;  to  make  an  enemy  of  him  was  modern  philosophers,  such  as  A.  N.  Whitehead.  O’Connor  points 

fatal.  out  that  Whitehead  has  parodied  the  theory  when  he  wrote  in 

A  letter  from  Margery  Purver  in  TLS  31  Aug.  1956,  p.  511,  Science  and  the  Modern  World,  “Nature  gets  the  credit  for  what 

clearly  reveals  how  Mrs.  ’Espinasse  overstates  her  case  &  commits  should  in  truth  be  reserved  for  ourselves:  the  rose  for  its  scent: 

errors  both  of  fact  &  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  if  read  with  the  nightingale  for  its  song:  The  poets  are  entirely  mistaken. 

caution,  the  book  has  value.  The  first  chapter  explores  the  con-  They  should  address  their  lyrics  to  themselves  and  turn  them  into 

troversies  with  Newton  &  Oldenburg  chiefly  over  who  discovered  odes  of  self  congratulation  .  .  .”  Commentary  of  this  nature,  which 

what  first.  The  second  propounds  in  considerable  detail  an  interest-  presents  Locke’s  thought  in  the  light  of  modern  philosophy,  is 

ing  thesis — that  pre-Newtonian  science  was  more  practical  in  one  of  the  real  values  of  this  book. 
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More  than  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  Locke’s  theory  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  his  position  as  an  empirical  philosopher,  but  as  readers 
of  the  Essay  know  Locke  discussed  many  other  things.  O’Connor 
includes  chapters  on  ‘Language  and  Thinking,’  and  even  on  ‘Po¬ 
litical  Theory.’  In  the  latter  O’Connor  points  out  that  Locke’s 
exceptions  to  the  principles  of  religious  and  political  toleration, 
which  he  championed,  are  theoretically  dangerous.  Locke  would 
not  have  admitted  it,  but  his  exclusions  bring  his  policy  of  tolera¬ 
tion  close  to  one  of  political  expediency. 

O’Connor  tries  to  sum  up  Locke’s  position  justly.  Indeed  this  is 
the  most  difficult  task  of  the  book,  for  Locke’s  Essay  now  seems 
so  filled  with  triviality  and  error  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
recognize  behind  his  work  the  mind  of  a  great  philosopher.  On 
the  other  hand,  philosophers  do  not  necessarily  lose  stature  be¬ 
cause  their  theories  are  proved  wrong.  If  nothing  of  value  is  left 
of  Locke’s  theory,  at  least  he  is  the  father  of  the  empirical  outlook 
(O’Connor’s  term)  and  the  necessary  forerunner,  in  some  respects 
(e.g.  his  doctrine  of  causality),  of  important  thinkers,  such  as 
Hume.  Russell  has  also  recognized  Locke  for  a  less  known  but 
otherwise  historically  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
philosophy.  He  took  up  seriously  the  humanist  attack  on  scholasti¬ 
cism  and  swept  away  untold  “metaphysical  lumber.”  Furthermore, 
he  is  important  for  the  conviction  that  “reason  is  our  last  judge 
and  guide  in  everything.”  He  is  not  alone  in  this  belief,  but  he 
fosters  and  encourages  a  philosophical  attitude  that  has  become 
important  to  modern  science.  Empiricists  who  lose  this  confidence 
frequently  retreat  to  fideism,  just  as  sceptics  in  Locke’s  time. 
Locke  answers  such  a  position.  His  faults  are  primarily  his  lack 
of  system  and  inconsistency,  and  his  discussion  of  language, 
which  perhaps  bears  some  relation  to  modern  logical  positivism, 
is  of  no  value.  O’Connor  concludes  that  the  “defects  of  the  Essay 
are  far  more  on  the  surface  than  its  merits,”  and  are  mostly  a 
consequence  of  Locke’s  fuzzy  terminolog^y  of  “ideas,”  which  O’Con¬ 
nor  clarifies,  as  far  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  clarified.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  Locke  as  an  innovator,  saying — curiously — that  he  has  “had 
a  fertilizing  influence  on  philosophy.”  The  book  is  valuable  and 
not  likely  to  be  soon  supplanted. 

(We  have  not  seen  another  recent  work  on  Locke:  Gabriel 
Bonno,  Les  Relations  intellectuelles  de  Locke  avec  la  France 
(d'apres  des  documents  inedits).  U.  of  Cal.  Pubs,  in  Mod.  Philol. 
38:2(1955)37-264,  $2.50.) 

(42)  THE  LEIBNIZ-CLARKE  CORRESPONDENCE  TO¬ 
GETHER  WITH  EXTRACTS  FROM  NEWTON’S  PRINCIPIA 
AND  OPTICKS.  Ed.  with  introd  &  notes  by  H.  G.  Alexander. 
New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1956,  $U.75: — The  controversy 
between  Leibniz  &  Newton’s  champion,  Samuel  Clarke,  began  in 
1705  with  a  dispute  whether  Leibniz  or  Newton  first  invented  the 
calculus  but  soon  broadened  to  theological  &  philosophical  issues: 
"it  appears  to  mark  one  of  the  final  stages  in  that  temporary 
emancipation  of  the  natural  sciences  from  philosophy  &  theology, 
which  made  possible  the  progress  of  science  in  the  two  succeeding 
centuries."  The  chief  points  discussed  are  the  effect  of  Newtonian 
doctrines  on  natural  religion;  space  as  the  sensorium  of  God; 
God’s  intervention  in  the  universe;  gravity;  the  vacuum;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  sufficient  reason;  the  principle  of  the  identity  of  indis- 
cemibles;  space  &  time;  &  the  measurement  of  force.  In  other 
words,  the  arguments  represent  a  culmination  of  17C  ideological 
trends.  Alexander  provides  an  excellent  introduction  &  soundly 
edited  text  of  this  crucial  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the 
new  science. 

(45)  THE  CRIME  OF  GALILEO  by  Giorgio  de  Santillana.  U. 
of  Chicago  P.,  1955,  $5.75: — This  soundly  based  account  sees  the 
trial  as  a  result  of  stupidity,  dishonesty,  ignorance,  &  vanity,  not 
as  a  conflict  between  Roman  Catholicism  &  scientific  principle: 
politics  &  expediency,  not  an  understanding  of  principles,  gov¬ 
erned  the  trial.  (28)  GALILEO  AS  CRITIC  OF  THE  ARTS  by 
ERWIN  PANOVSKY.  The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff  1954,  41p, 
19  fig.,  6.75  gld;  repr.  rev.  &  abridged  in  Isis  47 :ptl :147(1956) 
3-15: — Galileo’s  aesthetic  judgments  favor  simplicity,  order,  sep¬ 
aration  of  genres;  he  opposes  complexity,  imbalance,  inflation. 
This  paper  centers  on  a  letter  from  G  concerning  the  superiority 
of  painting  over  sculpture. 

V.  SERMONS  AND  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 
Item*  S0-S5  below  concern  DONNE  (50-51),  USSHER  (52), 
COMPTON  (53),  THOMAS  HOOKER  (54),  &  ROBERT  PAR¬ 
SONS.  On  DONNE  *ee  alto  items  3,  6,  35,  A.  88. 

(50)  THE  SERMONS  OF  JOHN  DONNE,  ed.  Evelyn  M.  Simp¬ 
son  &  George  R.  Potter.  Volume  VIII.  University  of  California 
Press,  1956  (By  subscription  only:  10  vols.,  $7.50  each): — The 
16  extant  sermons  which  Donne  preached  from  May,  1627,  to 
Easter,  1629,  mark  the  transition  from  his  great  oratorical  phase 
to  his  final  one.  The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  clouded  by  melan¬ 


choly  occasioned  by  the  deaths  within  10  months  of  Lucy,  Countess 
of  Bedford;  Lady  Danvers  (formerly  Magdalen  Herbert) ;  &  Sir 
Henry  Goodyer.  A  few  months  earlier  Donne’s  daughter  Lucy 
had  died. 

The  sermons  vary  greatly  in  nature  &  appeal.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  some  of  them  were  old  ones  refurbished  by 
Donne  to  meet  particular  occasions.  Certainly  there  was  not  much 
appropriateness  in  the  choice  of  Exodus  4.13  for  a  Xmas  sermon. 
With  what  the  editors  call  “remarkable  perversity”  he  preached 
a  wedding  sermon  on  the  text,  “For,  in  the  Resurrection,  they 
neither  mary  nor  are  given  in  Manage,  but  are  as  the  Angels  of 
God  in  heaven.”  In  a  happier  period  Donne  could  have  played 
with  such  notions  as  the  little  heresy  which  Milton  later  pro¬ 
pounded  about  the  commingling  of  angels.  The  occasion,  at  any 
rate,  involved  a  family  with  which  Milton  was  to  be  connected 
a  few  years  later,  for  the  bride  was  Mary  Egerton,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

In  reviewing  previous  volumes  in  this  series  we  have  noticed 
how  the  writings  of  Donne  &  Milton  resemble  or  throw  light  on 
each  other.  The  same  is  true  in  this  instance:  sermon  16  like 
Samson  Agonistes  reflects  high  esteem  for  the  book  of  Job. 
Donne’s  treatment  of  light,  especially  in  Sermon  I,  offers  parallels 
with  Milton’s  use  of  light  imagery.  And  a  passage  in  the  same 
sermon  could  well  serve  as  a  refutation  of  the  claim  that  Milton 
rejected  humane  learning  in  PR:  “when  Abraham  went  up  to  the 
great  sacrifice  of  his  son,  he  left  his  servants  and  his  Asse  below: 
Though  our  naturall  reason,  and  humane  Arts,  serve  to  carry  us 
to  the  hill,  to  the  entrance  of  the  mysteries  of  Religion,  as  must 
save  us,  we  must  leave  our  naturall  reason,  and  humane  arts  at 
the  bottome  of  the  hill,  and  climb  up  only  by  the  light,  and 
strength  of  faith.”  In  other  words,  humane  learning  can  take  us 
as  far  as  the  level  of  grace  but  cannot  supply  the  higher  mysteries 
of  religion.  When  we  pursue  them,  we  must  leave  humane  learn¬ 
ing  behind  at  a  certain  point.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
usefulness  of  humane  learning  is  repudiated  or  that  humane  learn¬ 
ing  may  not  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  man  who  takes  a 
trip  by  airplane  does  not  thereby  deny  that  there  is  sometimes 
a  proper  use  for  trains  and  buses. 

Sermon  I  also  provides  parallels  to  Milton’s  ideas  about  the 
Trinity;  though  Milton’s  partial  Arianism  is  not  suggested,  Donne 
is  frank  to  admit  that  convincing  evidence  for  the  Trinity  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament;  nevertheless,  those  who  already 
believe  in  the  Trinity  find  illustrations  &  confirmations  of  the 
doctrine  there. 

Other  interesting  features  of  the  sermons  in  this  volume  are 
Donno’s  inability  to  describe  heaven  except  in  similitudes  (p.  82)  : 
“we  must  say  at  last  that  we  can  say  nothing”;  his  account  of 
Magdalen  Herbert  Danvers,  which  includes  a  passage  reminiscent 
of  Milton  on  Mrs.  Thomason  (p.  90) ;  another  use  of  the  famous 
compass  image  (God  “created  the  body  of  Adam;  and  then  he 
carries  his  Compasse  round,  and  shuts  up  where  he  began.”) 
Donne’s  doctrine  of  continence  could  be  profitably  compared  with 
Comus:  common  law,  the  law  of  nature,  &  the  general  law  of  G^ 
binds  man  in  general  to  marry.  Those  who  scatter  themselves  in 
lusts  commit  waste  of  the  body  &  must  suffer  penalties  of  the 
soul.  But  continency  is  a  privilege  in  the  sense  of  a  private  law: 
“he  to  whom  God  gives  the  gift  of  Continency  is  bound  by  it; 
it  is  ...  an  obligation  upon  that  particular  man.”  For  other  men 
(&  Donne  obviously  includes  himself),  “such  Mortifications  as 
would  overcome  their  Concupiscences,  would  also  overcome  all 
their  naturall  strength,  and  make  them  unable  to  doe  the  works 
of  their  callings.” 

The  editing  maintains  the  high  standards  of  the  earlier  volumes. 
(51)  "DONNE’s  Art  of  Preaching’’  by  Robert  L.  Hickey  is  one 
of  a  variety  of  articles  in  a  welcome  new  series,  TENNESSEE 
STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE,  ed.  Alwin  Thaler  &  Richard  Beale 
Davis:  Papers  Selected  from  the  Program  of  the  61st  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Philological  Association  .  .  .  1966.  Knox¬ 
ville:  Published  by  the  Association  &  the  U.  of  Tennessee.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  Studies  in  the  Humanities:  no.  1,  1956. 
[Surely  there  is  no  need  to  burden  a  title  page  &  bibliographers 
with  such  a  complex  of  titular  verbosity?  Most  of  it  belongs  in  a 
prefatory  note,  not  on  a  title  page.1  Hickey  examines  DONNE’s 
remarks  about  preaching  in  order  to  reconstruct  his  theory  &  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ars  praedecandi.  He  made  a  conscious  &  intelligent 
effort  to  apply  the  sounder  principles  of  classical  rhetoric  but 
turned  primarily  to  St.  Augustine  &  other  Fathers  for  his  theories 
of  the  ars  concionandi.  Hickey  stresses  Donne’s  principles  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  audience.  The  82-page  volume  also  includes  articles 
on  Tennessee  Williams,  the  Nashville  critics.  Cooper,  Old  English 
poetry,  Brouming,  etc.  In  “The  Man  Who  Wrote  Shakespeare,” 
Alwin  Thaler  reviews  &  debunks  attempts  to  assign  the  works  of 
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Shakespeare  to  anyone  else.  The  bases  of  the  attempt  are  its 
journalistic  cash  value,  reaction  against  excessive  Komanticism 
&  Bardolatry.  Positively  the  attempt  served  to  bring  out  the 
power  &  wisdom  of  the  plawright,  revealed  useful  background 
data,  stimulated  research,  &  served  as  a  reminder  that  genius  is 
TTlilT&clC 

(52)  USSHER.  Cathaldua  Giblin  in  The  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record,  June,  1956,  tells  how  the  Franciscan  Aegidius  Chaissy 
was  assigned  by  Urban  VIII  the  task  of  converting  prominent 
Englishmen  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Chaissy  came  to  England  -with 
Henrietta  Maria  &  lectured  at  Oxford,  where  he  met  the  leamea 
Archbishop  Ussher  (whose  defence  of  episcopacy  was  later  to  be 
answered  by  Milton's  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy^.  Chaissy  dis¬ 
covered  in  Ussher  “inclinations  towards  Catholicism"  &  thought 
that  a  conversion  was  hindered  only  by  financial  barriers. 

(53)  THE  PROTESTANT  BISHOP:  BEING  THE  LIFE  OF 
HENRY  COMPTON,  1632-1713,  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  by  ED¬ 
WARD  CARPENTER.  London:  Longmans  1956,  398p: — From  a 
military  career,  Compton,  6th  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
turned  to  the  Church  of  England,  became  Bishop  of  Oxford,  then 
of  London,  &  was  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
opposing  James  II  &  in  inviting  William  of  Orange  to  England. 
This  is  his  first  full-length  biography. 

(54)  REDEMPTION:  THREE  SERMONS  (1637-1656)  BY 
THOMAS  HOOKER.  Facsimile  Reproductions  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  EVERETT  H.  EMERSON,  Lehigh  University.  Gainesville, 
Fla.:  Scholars’  Facsimiles  &  Reprints,  1956,  156p,  $6: — Although 
the  recent  Literary  History  of  the  United  States  lists  Hooker  as  a 
major  author,  his  works  have  not  been  republished  in  modern 
times  except  in  such  snippets  as  appear  in  Miller  &  Johnson’s 
The  Puritans,  in  no.  55  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  &  in  Williston 
Walker’s  Creeds  &  Platforms  of  Congregationalism.  Indeed,  the 
Founder  of  Connecticut  has  been  shockingly  neglected  alike  by 
students  of  literature  &  history.  The  biographies  of  him  are 
sketchy  things  based  almost  entirely  on  Mather’s  Magnalia  & 
Winthrop’s  Journal.  Various  pamphlets  about  him  such  as  C.  S. 
Thompson’s  Thomas  Hooker — The  Predecessor  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  Democracy  (Cheshire,  Conn.,  1935)  ridiculously  attempt  to 
make  him  into  a  full-fledged  democrat.  However,  Clinton  Rossiter 
judges  him  fairly  in  “Thomas  Hooker,”  NEQ  25  (Dec52)  459-88, 
as  neither  democrat  nor  constitutionalist  but  a  child  of  his  time 
&  place  who  nevertheless  planted  &  nurtured  in  New  England 
soil  the  seeds  of  democracy  which  were  hidden  in  the  brittle  pod 
of  Puritanism. 

The  sermons  in  the  present  volume  reveal  something  of  that 
Puritanism  &  are  admirably  introduced  by  Professor  Emerson  in 
a  succinct  but  richly  informative  Intr^uction.  Emerson  sees 
Hooker  the  theologian  &  preacher  as  an  expert  psychologist  who 
understood  the  rationalizations  by  which  men  avoid  taking  the 
steps  prescribed  for  salvation,  &  as  an  effective  converter  who 
utilized  preaching  techniques  which  made  possible  both  a  bold 
emphasis  on  man’s  spiritual  inability  &  a  vigorous  demand  that 
man  assume  responsibility  for  his  spiritual  state. 

Hooker  clearly  makes  man  spiritually  responsible,  but  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  somewhat  paradoxical.  Man  can  do  nothing  to  save  him¬ 
self;  nevertheless  he  can  make  an  essential  preliminary  step.  In 
one  of  his  vivid  images.  Hooker  compares  natural  man  to  a  vessel 
full  of  dirty  water.  Christ  is  ready  to  fill  the  vessel  with  the  clear 
water  of  salvation,  but  man  must  first  empty  the  vessel:  “God  by 
his  spirit  can  make  him  able  to  entertaine  gn^ace,  but  he  must 
first  be  disposed  thereunto.”  As  long  as  the  vessel  “is  full  of  the 
pudly  &  filthy  water,”  there  is  an  impossibility.  God  has  appointed 
the  means,  &  “God  hath  given  you  liberty  to  use  these  meanes.” 
“God  doth  not  punish  a  man  because  he  cannot  get  faith,  but 
because  he  will  not  use  the  meanes”;  first,  every  natural  man 
must  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  own  insufficiency;  he  must 
then  recognize  that  Jesus  has  enough  sufficiency:  “the  spirit  is 
able  to  doe  that  for  us  which  wee  are  not  able  to  doe  for  our¬ 
selves”;  “then  expect  we  may  that  the  Lord  will  manifest  the 
presence  of  his  Grace  &  Spirit  with  us,  &  in  us,  but  not  else.” 

New  England  Calvinism  as  taught  by  Hooker  &  his  fellow  par¬ 
sons  has  often  been  termed  harsh;  but  to  judge  by  these  sermons 
it  could  be  more  properly  called  realistic  &  comforting;  for 
Hooker  assures  his  auditors  not  of  strict  predestination  &  damna¬ 
tion  but  tells  them  that  Christ  “is  as  willing  to  come  to  thee  as 
any.”  He  even  adds  comfort  for  those  who  have  humbled  them¬ 
selves  &  believe  that  Christ  can  save  them  &  yet  see  not  a  Saviour. 
Christ  may  be  there  without  them  knowing  it:  “He  is  as  well  with 
you  in  the  opposing  of  sin,  as  in  the  overcoming  thereof.” 

Hooker  needed  no  Royal  Society  to  teach  him  how  to  use  clear, 
direct  prose;  as  Emerson  points  out,  he  “knows  his  audience, 
knows  what  he  wants  to  say,  &  knows  the  best  way  to  say  it.”  The 


3  sermons  provided  are  on  Luke  1.17  from  The  Unbeleevers  Pre¬ 
paring  for  Christ,  1638;  on  Isaiah  57.15  from  The  Application  of 
Redemption,  1656;  &  on  Mai.  3.1  from  The  Soules  Implantation, 
1637.  Striking  in  them,  as  Emerson  notes,  is  the  concept  of  the 
sermon  as  a  means  of  grace:  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  the  preacher 
for  suasio  per  verbum.  Doubtless  Milton  thought  of  PL  in  the 
same  manner. 

A  few  other  points  of  interest  might  be  mentioned.  Hooker’s 
concept  of  natural  man  closely  resembles  that  of  Hobbes:  “all 
naturall  men  are  altogether  fleshly,  that  is,  wholly  overpowred 
with  sinne.”  Man  is  born  with  no  Trahernian  innocence:  “a  nat¬ 
urall  man  as  hee  came  into  the  world  hath  nothing  but  nature  in 
him.”  Occasionally  one  is  reminded  of  Donne;  e.g.,  the  Lord 
plucks  the  sinner  from  his  sins  “with  a  holy  kind  of  Violence”;  or, 
“The  heart  may  be  battered”  &  God  “hath  knockt  at  many  a  proud 
heart.” 

(55)  ROBERT  PARSON’S  THE  FIRST  BOOKE  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  EXERCISE  (1582):  AN  EDITION  &  A  STUDY. 
Report  on  a  Columbia  dissertation  by  ROBERT  McNULTY,  1955: 

— The  BOOKE,  known  as  the  RESOLUTION,  was  printed  in  1582, 
reprinted  in  EDWARD  BUNNY’S  Protestant  version,  replied  to 
by  its  Jesuit  author  in  an  expanded  version  called  THE  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  DIRECTORY,  1585,  which  was  replied  to  by  Bunny  in  A 
BRIEF  ANSWER,  1589,  &  revised  by  Parsons  in  1607.  It  retained 
popularity  as  a  guide  to  godliness  throughout  the  17C.  Parsons 
intended  an  exhortation  to  godly  life,  an  instrument  to  bring 
Protestants  to  Romanism;  he  was  therefore  mild  in  tone  &  avoided 
controversial  subjects.  Bunney  retained  the  tone,  changing  points 
specifically  Roman  Catholic.  He  removed  all  references  to  chance 
&  fortune,  free  will,  satisfaction,  salvation  by  good  works,  merit, 

&  penance.  He  added  “A  Treatise  Tending  to  Pacification"  on  how 
few  &  small  tvere  differences  between  Roman  Catholics  &  English 
Protestants.  He  urged  Romanists  to  become  Protestants  as  a  start 
toward  a  way  of  life  nearer  to  the  will  &  word  of  God. 

The  book  was  popular  with  both  Romanists  &  Protestants  & 
was  credited  with  converting  many,  Robert  Greene  in  his  RE¬ 
PENTANCE  tells  of  the  effect  on  him;  Richard  Baxter  cites  it 
as  definitive  in  his  conversion.  Nashe,  Harington,  et  al.  refer  to 
it.  A  new  Protestant  version  was  published  in  1700  by  Dean  Stan¬ 
hope.  McNulty  gives  the  1582  ed  with  footnote  indications  of 
Bunny’s  changes  &  Parson’s  replies. 

VI.  DRAMA  AND  THEATER 

Items  60-62  below  concern  editions  of  Shakespeare  &  an  excel¬ 
lent  study  of  his  treatment  of  military  themes — reviewed,  as  is  our 
practice  in  this  journal,  for  their  extra-Shapespearean  significance. 
Items  63-64  treat  TENNIS-COURT  THEATERS  and  THE  FARCI¬ 
CAL  MODE.  Following  them  are  brief  reviews  of  recent  dramatic 
paperbacks  &  abstracts  of  periodical  articles. 

(60)  PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE,  ed.  J.  C.  MAXWELL. 
(The  New  Shakespeare,  ed.  John  Dover  Wilson).  New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1956,  252p,  $3: — Although  the  policy 
of  the  NEWS  is  to  exclude  Shakespeare  from  its  pages,  this  edi¬ 
tion  merits  consideration  if  only  because  the  authorship  of  the 
play — &  indeed  almost  everything  connected  with  it — is  in  dispute. 
Mr.  Maxwell  moves  through  the  controversies  &  problems  with 
nice  taste  &  sound  judgment,  incorporating  the  best  of  existent 
scholarship  on  the  play’s  sources,  authorship,  stage  history,  bib¬ 
liography,  &  text,  exposing  the  weaknesses  of  other  scholarship, 
&  modestly  but  convincingly  adding  many  discoveries  &  insights 
of  his  own.  The  theory  that  George  Wilkins  helped  to  write  the 
play  is  made  rather  untenable:  “It  seems  best  to  leave  the  non- 
Shakespearian  hand  anonymous.”  The  stage  history  notes  four 
performances  before  1642  &  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Pericles  was  the  first  Shakespearian  play  presented  after  1642 — 
early  in  1661,  although  nearly  80  years  passed  before  it  was 
again  acted. 

The  text  provided  by  Mr.  Maxwell  makes  sense — no  easy  achieve¬ 
ment  on  his  part.  Reading  it,  this  reviewer  was  struck  by  the 
similarities  between  Marina’s  chastity  &  that  of  Milton’s  Lady  in 
Comus,  &  also  by  the  differences.  Marina  is  handled  more  realisti¬ 
cally;  moreover,  she  knows  how  to  present  her  case  in  terms 
meaningful  to  those  who  would  assault  her.  Why  doesn’t  someone 
write  a  dissertation  comparing  the  treatments  of  chastity  by 
Milton  &  Shakespeare? 

(61)  Peter  Ure,  ed.,  KING  RICHARD  II.  (The  Arden  Ed.  of  the 
Works  of  William  Shakespeare).  Harvard  University  Press,  1956, 
290p,  $3.85: — This  completely  new  edition  is  not  based  on  the  old 
one  in  the  Arden  series.  Mr.  Ure  capably  covers  the  material 
which  we  have  learned  to  expect — problems  of  text,  date  of  com¬ 
position,  etc.;  but  of  chief  interest  to  those  readers  of  this  journ¬ 
al  who  are  not  Shakespeare  specialists  are  the  treatment  of  pos¬ 
sible  links  between  the  play  &  the  career  of  Essex,  the  careful 
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attention  in  the  notes  to  the  historical  &  ideological  background, 
a  perceptive  consideration  of  the  sources,  &,  in  particular,  a  rather 
full  discussion  of  the  Garden  Scene  (Ill.iv)  &  how  it  organizes  S 
metaphors — weeds  must  be  eradicated,  straggling  branches  “exe¬ 
cuted,”  fat  soil  tilled.  Mr.  Ure  deals  briefly  but  stimulatingly  with 
the  background  tradition  of  garden  imagery  &  its  prevalence  in 
the  Renaissance  &  touches  upon  similar  elements  in  Dekker,  Hall, 

&  Bunyan.  Some  attention  might  have  been  drawn  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  to  Maren-Sofie  R0stvig’s  The  Happy  Man  (Oxford:  Blackwell, 
1954)  &  its  treatment  of  garden  literature.  A  full  study  of  the 
theme  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  needed. 

(62)  PAUL  A.  JORGENSEN.  SHAKESPEARE’S  MILITARY 
WORLD.  University  of  California  Press  1956,  356p.  $5: — In  the 
preceding  review  we  drew  attention  to  the  need  for  a  treatment  of 
the  garden  theme  &  the  ideas  &  images  associated  with  it.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jorgensen’s  brilliant  work  on  Shakespeare’s  military  world 
is  a  model  of  how  such  a  theme  could  be  approached,  for  his  book 
is  a  major  contribution  to  scholarship.  He  deals  not  only  with 
warfare  for  stage  effect  but  lays  stress  on  how  military  themes 
become  vehicles  for  dramatic  tension  &  social  criticism,  paying 
stimulating  attention  to  philosophical  background — the  Renaissance 
concept  of  war  as  musical  harmony;  the  classical  convention  which 
translated  the  fearful  actualities  of  warfare  into  an  elevated, 
sonorous  discourse;  &  the  important  functional  role  of  military 
music  in  contemporary  fighting. 

Tho  significance  of  the  book  extends  far  beyond  Shakespeare. 
Indeed,  the  first  chapter,  “  ‘A  Fearful  Battle  Rend’red  You  in 
Music’  ”  could,  with  slight  additions,  serve  as  an  introductory 
chapter  on  the  equally  important  subject  of  Milton’s  MilitaTy 
World.  The  Elizabethans — &  Milton  too— pictured  the  universe, 
man,  &  man’s  offices  in  a  musical  frame.  Warfare  took  typical 
forms  within  that  frame.  Accounts  of  battle  were  therefore  or¬ 
chestrated,  particularly  in  the  epic  &  in  dramatic  passages  in¬ 
fluenced  by  it — for  example  in  Thomas  Phaer’s  translation  of  the 
Aeneid  &  in  Aeneas’  long  narration  of  the  fall  of  Troy  in  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  Tragedy  of  Dido.  Jorgensen  analyzes  in  detail  the  rhetorical 
orchestration  of  war,  its  tonal  stereotypes,  the  emphasis  on  sounds, 
the  whole  stylized  technique  of  functional  battle  music.  Combining 
actual  military  music  &  the  rhetorical  “music”  of  the  classical 
discourse,  Shakespeare  transported  his  audience  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  experience  of  battle  to  a  superior  level  of  imaginative 
participation. 

Also  significantly  translatable  into  Miltonic  terms  is  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Major  Discords — lack  of  order  in  battle  array,  friction 
between  army  heads,  &,  of  greatest  importance  for  Milton,  in¬ 
subordination  resulting  from  neglect  of  rank  or  degree.  This 
chapter  is  followed  by  a  long  one  on  Military  Rank  which,  inci¬ 
dentally  reveals  that  far  from  having  been  himself  a  sergeant, 
as  Cooper  alleged,  Shakespeare  shows  no  knowledge  of  that  office. 
Chapters  follow  on  The  Common  Soldier  &  The  Soldier  in  Society. 
Both  contain  much  material  of  value  for  students  of  post-Shake- 
spearian  military  drama.  So  too  is  the  illuminating  section  on 
War  &  Peace  in  which  Jorgensen  examines  Shakespeare’s  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  war  &  peace  as  basic  settings  for  human  activity 
&  deals,  inter  alia,  with  the  therapeutic  function  of  war.  Peace  in 
its  decadent  form  provides  an  ominous  atmosphere  rich  in  dramatic 
tension  for  Shakespeare;  &  his  warfare  tends  to  have  a  function 
more  than  decorative. 

(63)  TENNIS-COURT  THEATRES  &  THE  DUKE’S  PLAY¬ 
HOUSE  1661-71;  report  on  a  Columbia  dissertation  by  Elizabeth 
G.  Scanlan,  1952: — Mrs.  Scanlan  reconstructs  the  playhouse  which 
Davenant  erected  in  1661  &  reviews  the  history  of  tennis-court 
theatres  of  its  type.  From  1600  to  1660  the  practice  of  so  convert¬ 
ing  tennis-courts  was  at  its  height,  being  predominantly  French 
&  imitated  elsewhere.  The  appendix  lists  97  such  theatres,  74  of 
them  French,  12  English;  their  architecture  may  have  influenced 
that  of  other  theatres.  With  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  a 
stage  in  a  tennis  court  into  England  seems  to  have  come  other 
French  &  Italian  details  of  theatrical  design.  The  Duke’s  Play¬ 
house  presumably  had  a  stage  S4  ft  in  length,  divided  into  a  fore¬ 
stage  about  7  by  20  feet  with  a  proscenium  door  on  each  side;  & 
a  rear  stage  open  beyond  the  proscenium  for  painted  scenery.  The 
forestage  seems  to  nave  been  a  modification  of  the  Elizabethan 
platform  used  in  open-air  theatres  &  the  rear  stage  to  be  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  “operatic”  stage  of  France  &  Italy. 

(64)  THE  FARCICAL  MODE  IN  THE  THEATER.  Report  on 
a  Columbia  dissertation  by  W.  D.  Todd,  1951: — The  elements  of 
farce  are  vestigial  remnants  of  sacra.  What  is  now  regarded  as 
obscene  or  scatological  was  originally  part  of  ancient  myth  & 
ritual,  fertility  rites  &  phallic  worship.  Farce  seems  to  be  the 
product  of  the  introduction  of  a  very  wide  set  of  variables  in  the 
equation  of  tragic  action  &  purgation.  In  the  theater  these  tech¬ 


niques  are  called  parody,  caricature  &  burlesque;  but  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  farce  is  its  motivation — reassertion  of  rebirth  &  re¬ 
newal  of  life.  However  frivolous,  brutal  or  obscene  the  antics  may 
be,  a  magical  immunity  informs  the  action  &  effects  of  catharsis. 

Archetypal  figures  &  patterns  in  Greek  &  Roman  farce  are  the 
persistent  masks  of  the  miserly,  lecherous  old  man,  the  crafty 
&  the  stupid  slave,  the  doctor — sometimes  a  cook  or  pedant  but 
essentially  the  medicine  man,  the  braggart  soldier,  the  old  bawd. 
The  persistent  theme  is  rejuvenation  or  regeneration,  even  when 
obscured  by  adultery.  In  the  middle  ages,  farce  began  as  a  ver¬ 
nacular  intercalation  in  the  liturgy  but  developed  into  a  full- 
fledged  dramatic  form — in  France,  the  concluding  piece  in  the 
complex  of  the  large  religious  drama. 

The  late  15C  &  early  16C  was  the  “golden  age”  of  farce  (now 
divorced  from  church  affiliation.)  The  sacred-erotic  combination 
may  shock  today  but  the  essential  theme  is  still  regeneration. 
Inversion  of  the  courtly  love  ideal  produced  a  woman  both  lascivi¬ 
ous  &  ruthless,  but  ridicule  largely  purged  away  the  erotic  element. 

Moliere  adapted  the  commedia  dell’arte  &  attained  the  acme 
of  the  farceur’s  art:  the  figures,  conventions  &  patterns  of  farce 
are  well  illustrated  in  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  Even  modern  sur¬ 
realist  farces  preserve  the  essential  characteristics.  By  courting 
the  most  violent  disorder,  farce  may  become  a  critique  of  order; 
but  ultimately  it  expresses  an  impious,  incontinent  will  to  live. 

(65)  ESSAYS  ON  ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA  by  T.  S.  ELIOT. 
N.Y.:  Harcourt  Brace  1956  1  78p  950  paper  (Harvest  Books): — In 
his  preface,  Eliot  confesses  that  when  he  first  thought  of  reprint¬ 
ing  his  Elizabethan  Essays,  he  found  three  of  them  callow  &  facile 
hut  was  astonished  at  the  excellence  of  those  on  Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries — possibly  because  youthful  sensibility  is  a  Rati¬ 
fication  for  writing  about  minor  poets  &  dramatists  but  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  Shakespeare’s  superior  greatness.  So  Eliot  excludes  the 
three  unsatisfactory  essays  &  replaces  them  with  his  “Seneca  in 
Elizabethan  Translation”  (1927)  &  his  “JOHN  MARSTON” 
(1954),  thus  proxnding  “a  helvful  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
poetic  drama  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  I  &  James  I”  &  to  differences 
of  temperament  &  technique.  Eliot  partly  regrets  the  absence  of 
an  essay  on  Webster  &  deplores  his  failure  to  write  about  “that 
very  great  poet  &  dramatist,  George  Chapman.” 

Eliot  traces  the  Elizabethan  Tragedy  of  Blood  not  to  Seneca 
but  to  Italian  precedent  &  English  taste — but  in  fairness  he  should 
add  that  Italian  blood  tragedies  like  Spinello’s  Cleopatra  Tragedia, 
1550,  leaned  rather  heavily  &  consciously  on  Senecan  examples, 
though  pushing  them  to  extremes.  Thus  in  Spinello’s  tragedy,  a 
royal  father  commits  incest  xvith  his  daughter,  murders  his  son  & 
has  him  cooked  &  serx'ed  to  the  Queen  who,  after  due  lamentation, 
kills  the  tyrant.  Clearly  the  taste  for  blood  was  not  peculiarly 
English. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  &  lamentations 
of  these  essays  on  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Middleton,  Heywood,  Tour¬ 
neur.  Ford,  Marston,  &  Massinger:  they  have  won  a  firm  place  in 
the  history  of  criticism. 

(66)  JOHN  WEBSTER  &  CYRIL  TOURNEUR  (Four  Plays), 
introd.  &  notes  bv  John  Addington  Svmonds.  N.Y.:  Hill  and  Wang, 
19.56,  *1.35.  CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE  (Five  Plays),  ed.  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis;  introd.  by  Symonds.  N.Y. :  Hill  &  Wang,  1966,  $1.35. 
(Mermaid  Dramabooks,  gen.  ed.  Eric  Bentley): — With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  The  Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faustus,  the  texts  & 
introductions  of  these  volumes  are  those  of  the  old  Mermaid 
Series,  completely  reset.  The  Faustxxs  is  that  of  Frederick  S. 
Boas’s  edition,  with  his  notes  as  revised  by  S.  F.  Johnson.  The 
first  volume  contains  The  White  Devil  &  The  Duchess  of  Malfi; 
The  Atheist’s  Tragedy  &  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy;  the  second, 
both  parts  of  Tamburlaine,  The  Jew  of  Malta,  Edward  II,  & 
Faustus.  Exact  scholars  may  complain  that  the  opportunity  was 
not  taken  to  provide  some  texts  which  made  use  of  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  discoveries  of  the  past  60  years,  but  most  readers  will 
remain  well  satisfied  with  these  versions,  “the  best  popular  edi¬ 
tions”  of  their  kind.  Hill  &  Wang  plan  not  only  to  reissue  the  old 
Mermaid  books  but  annually  to  add  new  ones. 

(67)  PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS.  Those  from  N&Q  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  Robert  M.  Pierson;  the  others  by  Charles  C.  Mish 
(67a)  CARLELL.  James  E.  Ruoff  “The  Dating  of  Carlell’s  Pas¬ 
sionate  Lovers”  N&Q  3(1966)68-70: — C’s  play  is  better  dated 
1634  than  the  conventional  1637-8. 

(67b)  DRYDEN.  Morris  Freedman  “All  for  Love  &  Samson 
Agonistes”  N&Q  3(1956)514-17 : — Verbal  &  thematic  parallels  as 
well  as  D’s  approval  of  Milton’s  preface  to  SA  indicate  important 
indebtedness.  CLEOMENES.  S.  W.  Brossman  “Dryden’s  Cas¬ 
sandra  &  Congreve’s  Zara”  N&Q  3(1956)102-3: — D’s  heroine  in 
many  ways  foreshadows  Congreve’s 


(68)  “Source  Notes  for  DRYDEN,  WYCHERLEY,  &  OTWAY" 
N&Q  3(1956)298-301 Sources  of  D’s  masque  scene  in  The  Rival 
Ladies  &  of  a  passage  in  The  Indian  Emperor  TV  are  found, 
respectively  in  Fletcher  &  Rowley’s  Maid  of  the  Mill  &  in  Fletch¬ 
er’s  Maid’s  Tragedy;  the  source  of  part  of  W’s  plot  in  The  Gentle¬ 
man  Dancing-Master  is  Jonson’s  Devil  is  an  Ass;  sources  of  pas¬ 
sages  in  O’s  Alcibiades  are  passages  in  D’s  The  Conquest  of  Gra¬ 
nada. 

(69a)  RESTORATION  DRAMA.  John  Wain  “Restoration  Dra¬ 
ma  &  its  Modern  Critics’’  EIC  6(1956)367-85; — Restoration  come¬ 
dies  are  good  ‘documents  rather  than  good  plays;  their  one  claim 
on  the  attention  of  posterity  is  that  the  technical  &  moral  con¬ 
fusion  they  exhibit  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  life  as  it  was  lived 
at  the  time.  John  Harold  Wilson  “Nell  Gwyn:  Two  Portraits” 
N&Q  3(1956)20^-6 : — Two  nudes,  never  reproduced,  can  be  shown 
of  NG.  Raymond  A.  Biswanger  “Jo,  Haines  as  a  Fortune-Teller’’ 
N&Q  3(1956)263-4: — H's  fame  as  comedian  &  fortune-teller  is 
indicated  by  allusions  in  the  works  of  Durfey,  Settle,  &  esp.  Tom 
Brown. 

(69b)  JONSON.  (i)  J.  P.  Cutts  “Ben  Jonson’s  Masque  The 
Vision  of  Delight’’  N&Q  3(1956)6i-7: — A  just-discovered  setting 
for  solo  voice  of  the  epilogue  to  the  masque  appears  to  mark  “o 
transitory  stage”  in  J’s  use  of  music,  unlike  what  preceded  or 
followed  it.  (ii)  R.  D.  Draper  “The  Golden  Age  and  Volpone’s 
Address  to  his  Gold”  N&Q  3(1956)191-2: — Suggestions  of  the 
Golden  Age,  esp.  as  depicted  by  Ovid  {Mets.  1,89-112),  in  V’s 
opening  speech  contrast  with  &  therefore  emphasize  his  depravity, 
(iii)  Robert  Omstein  “Volpone  &  Renaissance  Psychology”  N&Q 
3(1956)^71-2: — If  modern  readers,  admiring  the  near-tragic  gran¬ 
deur  of  V,  are  not  convinced  that  the  play  is  a  comedy,  in  J’s  day 
audiences  probably  recognized  in  V  himself  the  conventional  vices 
&  vanities  of  the  “rich  man”  type. 

(69c)  MARSTON.  (i)  Gustav  Cross  “Ovid  Metamorphosed: 
Marston,  Webster,  &  Nathaniel  Lee”  N&Q  3(1956)244-5: — Meta¬ 
morphoses,  IV,  439-40  (Loeb)  is  source  of  passages  in  M’s  An¬ 
tonio  &  Mellida,  W’s  Duchess,  &  L’s  &  Dryden’s  adaptation  of 
Oedipus,  (ii)  Gustav  Cross  “Notes  on  the  Vocabulary  of  John 
Marston”  N&Q  3(1956),  passim: — Words  used  by  M  listed  with 
quotations  &  comments. 

(69d)  “MIDDLETON’S  The  Phoenix  as  a  Royal  Play”  by  N. 
W.  Bawcutt.  N&Q  3(1956)287-8: — The  title  as  well  as  various 
passages  which  apparently  allude  to  the  excellences  of  James  I 
justify  the  conclusion  (as  do  the  facts  of  the  stage  history)  that 
the  play  was  designed  for  a  royal  audience. 

(69e)  SETTLE.  Richard  Morton  An  Epilogue  to  Pastor  Fido” 
N&Q  3(1956)337-8 : — Text  of  the  epilogue  printed;  the  fact  that 
the  young  speakers’  names  appear  with  the  text  leads  to  specula¬ 
tion  that  PF  was  performed  by  children. 

(69f)  THEATER.  Philip  Bordinat  “A  New  Site  for  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Court  Theatre”  N&Q  3(1956)51-2: — The  sign  on  the  left 
corner,  south  side,  of  the  Times  of  India  building  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  the  SCT  was  probably  at  the  SE  corner  of  Water 
Lane  &  Tudor  St. 

(69g)  WEBSTER,  (i)  Gustav  Cross  “A  Note  on  The  White 
Devil”  N&Q  3(1956)99-100: — W’s  title  may  be  traced  to  Tourneur’s 
Revenger’s  Tragedy  I II, v. 151-3.  (ii)  Inga-Stina  Ekebald  “Storm 
Imagery  in  Appius  &  Virginia”  N&Q  3(1966)6-7: — A  recurrent 
image  of  a  storm  supports  the  view  that  W  wrote  A&V.  (iii)  Sid¬ 
ney  Thomas  “Webster  &  Nashe”  N&Q  3(1956)13 : — W’s  Duchess  of 
Malfi  V.v.91-2  echoes  “almost  word  for  word”  N’s  dedication  to 
Christes  Teares  over  Jerusalem. 

VII.  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  (Item*  70-73) 

(70)  A  CRITICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  FRENCH  LITERA¬ 
TURE.  General  ed.,  D.  C.  CABEEN.  Vol.  II:  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY,  ed.  Alexander  H.  Schutz.  Syracuse  University  Press 
1956  395p  $6: — Of  the  7  vols.  projected  for  this  series,  the  first,  on 
the  medieval  period,  &  the  ith,  on  the  18th  century,  have  already 
met  with  deserved  acclaim.  If  anything,  the  present  volume  sur¬ 
passes  them.  The  work  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  so  far  superior  to 
works  like  CBEL  that  specialists  in  English  must  envy  the  good 
fortune  of  those  in  French.  The  bibliography  is  broad  but  selec¬ 
tive:  “Every  item  listed  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  compilers,  valu¬ 
able  to  anyone  undertaking  further  studies.”  And  it  is  critical,  for 
each  collaborator  appraises  each  book  with  which  he  deals  &  points 
out  what  remains  valid  &  important  in  it.  The  collaborators  are 
numerous  &  eminent,  including  such  scholars  as  Don  Cameron 
Allen,  Morris  Bishop,  Philip  Cheek,  Donald  Frame,  Werner  Fried- 
erich,  Helmut  Hatzfeld,  Harry  Kurz,  &  Samuel  Will,  to  name  only 
a  few  at  random. 

The  arrangement  of  material  is  sensible.  Chapters  are  devoted 
to  Background  Materials,  Marot,  the  Platonic  Movement,  Rabe¬ 
lais,  Contours  &  Novelists,  the  Pleiade,  La  Boetie,  Montaigne, 


Writers  on  Religion,  Political  Writers,  Technical  Writers,  His¬ 
toriographers,  Du  Vair,  Theater,  Translators,  &  Relations  with 
Foreign  Literatures.  The  index  is  the  best  open  sesame  we  know 
of;  &  what  it  does  not  lead  to  directly  is  opened  up  by  an  admir¬ 
able  system  of  cross-references. 

The  nature  &  quality  of  the  work  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
quoting  a  few  examples.  Thus  under  “Montaigne”  is  the  listing, 
“Zeitlin,  Jacob.  The  development  of  Bacon’s  essays — with  special 
reference  to  the  question  of  Montaigne’s  influence  upon  them. 
JEGP  27 :U96-519,  1928.  Careful  analysis  of  similarities  &  dissimi¬ 
larities  of  style  &  thought  in  Bacon  &  M.,  &  conclusion  that  M’s 
influence  on  Bacon  has  been  exaggerated  by  Villey  &  other  scholars. 
See  2850.” 

Under  “Theatre:  Plays  Composed  in  Latin”  appears  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Dejob,  Charles.  Marc  Antoine  Muret;  un  professeur  fran- 
^ais  en  Italie  dans  la  seconds  moitie  du  seizieme  siecle.  Thorin, 
1881,  96p.  A  fair  book  but  somewhat  amateurish,  incomplete.  Omis¬ 
sions  and  errors  pointed  out  in  review.  Review:  P.  de  Nolhac  in 
Rcr  16(ns  13):  Jt83-88,  June  19,  1882.” 

The  value  of  this  book  is  by  no  means  confined  to  specialists  in 
French :  Neo-Latinists  will  find  it  of  major  importance.  Indeed, 
we  know  of  no  other  book  which  lists  so  many  Neo-Latin  items 
with  equal  accuracy  &  with  such  illuminating  comment  &  refer¬ 
ences.  English  specialists  not  only  of  the  16C  but  also  of  the  17C 
will  also  find  much  of  importance — 15  items  under  “Bacon,”  23 
under  “Emblems,”  2  under  “Milton,”  &  18  under  “Shakespeare.” 
And  specialists  in  other  literatures,  particularly  those  in  compara¬ 
tive  literature,  will  find  the  bibliography  equally  useful.  Certainly 
it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  concerned  with  the  background  of  the 
17C.  We  highly  recommend  this  book  as  indispensable  for  institu¬ 
tional  libraries,  highly  desirable  for  the  collections  of  individual 
scholars. 

(71)  SOME  RECENT  FRENCH  WORKS.  Rene  Crouzet.  VIE 
ARTISTIQUE  EN  FRANCE  AU  XVIIe  SIECLE.  Presses  Univ. 
1954: — This  useful  work  stops  at  1661;  60  pages  present  the  ar¬ 
tists’  world;  150,  their  clients.  A  3-fold  index  lists  artists,  clients, 
works,  &  20  plates  illustrate  them.  Eugene  Vaile,  HISTOIRE  GEN- 
ERALE  DES  POSTES  FRANQAISES,  Paris,  1947-50.  Pierre 
Chaunu,  “LES  ROMANS  DE  CHEVALERIE  ET  LA  CON- 
QUETE  DU  NOUVEAU  MONDE”  Annales  (Paris)  An.l0:2 
(1955)216-28: — A  review-essay  devoted  chiefly  to  Irving  A.  Leon¬ 
ard’s  BOOKS  OF  THE  BRAVE,  Harvard  U.P.  1949. 

(72)  Hugh  Trevor  Roper,  “LA  REVOLUTION  ANGLAISE  DE 
CROMWELL”  Annales  10:3(1955) : — Who  were  the  Independents? 
What  were  their  aims?  their  success?  the  social  forces  behind 
them?  The  author  attacks  the  classic  answers,  claiming  that  there 
was  no  rapport  between  Puritanism  &  capitalism,  that  orthodox 
Calvinism  far  from  being  the  ideology  of  the  mercantile  classes 
had  its  greatest  hold  on  “les  hobereaux  campagnards,”  as  in  Scot¬ 
land.  He  denies  that  the  years  1590-1640  were  a  period  of  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  in  Europe  or  even  in  England  (with  some  special 
exceptions),  and  he  argues  that  the  gentry  were  falling,  not  rising. 
He  asserts  that  London  was  royalist  &  needed  4  draconian  blood- 
baths  to  make  it  side  with  Parliament.  Finally,  he  denies  that  the 
revolution  triumphed  &  that  its  results  were  marvellous:  it  failed. 
The  Great  Rebellion  was  a  blind  one  which  took  place  because  po¬ 
litical  stupidity  coincided  with  a  general  economic  crisis.  The  same 
issue  of  Annales  contains  articles  on  LE  BAROQUE  SfiVILLAN 
and  LES  JESUITES  DE  L’AMERIQUE  DU  SUD. 

(73)  ANNALES  10:4(1955)  contains  an  illuminating  account 
of  VERSAILLES  ET  L’ARCHITECTURE  URBAINE  AU 
XVIIe  SIECLE,  which  debunks  the  notion  that  Versailles  was 
built  to  realize  a  progressive  program;  a  critical  note  on  the  Jesuit 
empire  in  Paraguay;  &  a  study  of  a  powerful  17C  rural  class  in 
France. 

VIII.  PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 
Edited  by  CHARLES  C.  MISH,  Maryland.  Abitract*  of  NOTES  & 
QUERIES  for  the  entire  year  1956  below  have  been  contributed 
by  ROBERT  M.  PIERSON  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Library. 
Other  periodicals  were  covered  by  Mr.  Mish. 

(80)  “BACON,  PEPYS  &  THE  FABER  FORTUNAE”  by  R.  C. 
Cochrane.  N&Q  3(1956)611-4: — B’s  Faber  Fortunae  mentioned 
by  Pepys  &  hitherto  unidentified  presumably  was  the  1641  ed  of 
his  Sermones  Fideles.  (See  also  (91)  below.) 

(81)  “BENLOWES  &  ALEXANDER  BROME”  by  E.  E.  Dun- 
can-Jones.  N&Q  3(1956)477: — Brome’s  “The  Good-fellow”  (in  his 
Songs  &  Poems),  written  before  1649,  is  an  important  source  of 
Benlowes’  Theophila  (I,  20). 

(82)  “ANNE  BRADSTREET  &  KEATS”  by  Richard  Crowder. 
N&Q  3(1966)386-8: — Her  Contemplations  (c.l666),  stanzas  26-9, 
parallel  closely  K’s  “Nightingale”;  but  no  indebtedness  is  urged. 

(83)  “CAREW  &  SHAKESPEARE”  by  Alan  J.  Biggs.  N&Q 


3(1956)225: — C'«  poem  to  his  mistress  in  absence  subtitled  “A 
Ship”  echoes  S’s  Sonnet  116  in  imagery  &  diction. 

(84)  COWLEY.  Robert  B.  Hinman  ‘“Truth  is  Truest  Poesy’: 
The  Influence  of  the  New  Philosophy  on  Abraham  Cowley”  ELH 
23(1956)194-203: — C  did  not  sell  “his  poetic  birthright  for  a  mesa 
of  Hobbesian  pottage”;  for  him  there  were  two  worlds  which  the 
poet’s  imagination  was  to  harmonize — that  of  physical  phenomena 
&  that  of  myth— &  reality  lay  equally  behind  both. 

(85)  ‘‘CHAPMAN  &  CRASH  AW”  by  M.  E.  Rickey.  N&Q  3 
(1956)U72-3: — The  young  Crashaw  inaugurated  in  his  verse  a 
system  of  imagery  (marriage  bed-phoenix,  etc.)  closely  enough 
paralleled  in  Chapman  to  lead  to  speculation  upon  the  latter  as  a 
probable  source. 

(86)  “RICHARD  CRASHAW  &  the  Little  Gidding  Bookbinders” 
by  George  Walton  Williams.  N&Q  3(1956)9-10: — C’s  poems  indi¬ 
cate  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  book  production. 

(87)  DRYDEN.  See  also  DRAMA  section. 

(87a)  ABSOLOM.  E.  S.  de  Beer  ‘‘Historical  Allusions  in  Abso- 
lom  &  Achitophel”  RES  7(1956)410-15: — De  Beer  explains  why  he 
cannot  accept  most  of  Kinsley’s  interpretations  (cf.  ibid.  6(1955) 
291-7);  Kinsley  adds  a  short  rejoinder. 

(87b)  CRITICISM.  R.  H.  Carnie  “Lord  Haile’s  Notes  on  John¬ 
son’s  Lives  of  the  Poets”  N&Q  3(1956)73-5,  106-8: — Presents  H’s 
ms  notes  in  a  copy  of  his  Johnson. 

(87c)  ‘‘Dryden’s  MACFLECKNOE”  by  Richard  Merton.  N&Q 
3(1956)505: — D’s  (&  Settle’s)  ‘‘keen  iambics”  derives  from  Hor¬ 
ace’s  ‘‘celeres  iambos”  (Odes  I,  xvi,  24). 

(87d)  “Drydens  TRANSLATION  OF  CHAUCER:  A  Problem 
in  Neo-classical  Diction”  by  R.  D.  Spector.  N&Q  3(1956)23-6: — 
In  his  choice  of  which  tales  to  present  as  well  as  in  his  handling 
of  specific  passages  we  see  D’s  desire  to  present  C  in  as  favorable 
a  light  as  possible,  i.  e.  to  suggest  that  his  diction  was  of  neo- 
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87e)  Cecil  C.  Seronsy  ‘‘CHAPMAN  &  DRYDEN”  N&Q  3(1956) 
64: — ‘‘A  Song  for  St  Cecilia’s  Day,”  st.3,  echoes  Chapman’s  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Hero  &  Leander,  V -435-8,  443-6,  455-8. 

(88)  “DONNE’s  ‘Epithalamion  Made  at  Lincoln’s  Inn’:  Con¬ 
text  &  Date”  by  David  Novarr.  RES  7(1956)250-63: — The  strange¬ 
ness  of  tone  &  oddness  of  details  suggest  that  the  poem  was  com¬ 
posed  for  a  mock  wedding  connected  with  Inns  of  Court  revelling, 
possibly  the  Midsummer  Revels  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  for  1595.  (More 
on  Donne  in  items  3,  6,  35,  &  50  above.) 

(89)  FICTION.  Coleman  O.  Parsons  ‘‘Ghost-Stories  before 
Daniel  Defoe”  N&Q  3(156)293-8 :— A  survey  of  forerunners  of  D’s 
True  Relation  shows  a  gradual  shift  in  emphasis  during  the  17C 
from  (1)  events  as  news,  through  (2)  moral  uplift,  to  (3)  enter¬ 
tainment. 

(90)  “THE  GREAT  PLAGUE  in  Croydon”  by  A.  G.  E.  Jones. 
N&Q  3(1956)332-5: — A  study  of  burial  records  of  Croydon  in 
light  of  other  sources  gives  us  a  picture  of  Croydon’s  “plague 
year.” 

(91)  GREVILLE.  Hugh  N.  Maclean  ‘‘Bacon,  Greville,  History 
&  Biography”  N&Q  3(1956)95-7 :—G  was  indebted  to  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Learning  for  views  on  history  &  geography. 

(92)  “JOHN  HALES  on  History”  by  John  J.  Murray.  HLQ 

19^956)231-43:— Analysis  of  H’s  essay,  “The  Method  of  Reading 
Profane  History.”  „  ^ 

(93)  ‘‘SAMUEL  HARTLIB’s  Utopia”  by  R.  H.  Bowers.  N&Q 
3(1956)251-2: — H’s  Description  of  .  .  .  Macaria,  1641,  a  brief  & 
mild  utopia  contains  ideas  of  interest  to  students  of  17C  thought 
(on  education,  legislatures,  state  power,  medico-divines,  sectaria¬ 
nism,  etc.) 

(94)  HERBERT.  Conrad  Hilberry  “Two  Cruxes  in  George 
Herbert’s  ‘Redemption’”  N&Q  3(1956)514:— “Small-rented”  al¬ 
ludes  to  H’s  “taking  orders  &  committing  himself  to  the  parochial 
life”;  the  “land”  (line  7)  is  perhaps  man  (redeemed),  Christ 
(sent  to  earth  but  since  restored  to  God),  or  Eden  (“again  His 
as  the  cross  is  raised  on  it.”) 

(95)  JONSON.  Inga-Stina  Ekeblad  ‘‘A  Note  on  Ben  Jonson’s 
Hymenai”  N&Q  3(1956)510-11: — References  to  the  bride’s  hair  as 
‘‘sprinckled  with  grey”  &  ‘‘shed  with  greif”  are  apparently  due  to 
J’s  misreading  of  his  sources  (Festus,  Brisson,  &  Hitman)  who 
refer  to  ‘‘senis  crinibus”  (Festus) — ‘‘with  six  locks”:  J  seems  to 
have  read  senis  as  genitive  of  senex.  [More  on  Jonson  in  item  69b 
above.] 

(96)  JOURNALISM.  S.  W.  Carruthers  “The  Earliest  Book-Re¬ 
view”  N&Q  3(1956)190: — Francis  Coles  began  English  reviewing 
in  his  newsletters  of  21  &  24  Sept.  1642. 

(97)  JOURNALISM.  Joseph  Frank  ‘‘An  Early  Newspaper  Ref¬ 
erence  to  Chaucer”  N&Q  3(1956)298: — A  reference  to  CT  in  The 
Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelligencer  241  (28  Dec.  1647 — 4  Jan.  1648), 
permits  the  editor  to  allude  to  a  riot  in  Canterbury. 


(98)  “Sydney  LODGE  (1648-1682)  &  his  Pupil  Charles  Fitz- 
charles,  Earl  of  Plymouth  (1648-1680)”  by  Margaret  Toynbee  & 

Sir  Gyles  Isham.  N&Q  3(1956)159-63,  194-9:— Account  of  L’s  life 
&  chief  claim  to  remembrance,”  his  connections  with  Charles  II’s 
illegitimate  son. 

^  J^AKSTON.  Gustav  Cross  ‘‘Manningham’s  Label  on  Mar- 
ston  3(1956)377-8: — An  anecdote  told  by  Manningham  & 

repeated  by  later  authors  probably  originated  in  a  contemporary 
^  Manningham  added  M’s  name.  See  also  items  65,  69c. 

Critic”  by  E.  E.  Duncan-Jones.  N&Q 
1956)  283-4:— A  reference  to  the  work  of  architects  in  M’s  Re¬ 
marks  upon  a  iMte  Disingenuous  Discourse,  1678,  implies  a  cri¬ 
ticism  (not  wholly  justified)  of  the  last  lines  of  his  “Dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  Soul  &  Body.” 

(101)  METAPHYSICAL  POETRY.  A.  J.  Smith  ‘‘An  Examina- 
tion  of  Some  claims  for  Ramism”  RES  7(1956)348-57: — Claims  for 
Kamtsm  have  been  exaggerated;  Ramists  had  no  new  notion  of 
style  &  little  to  say  of  verse.  For  the  true  explanation  of  ‘meta¬ 
physical  qualities  &  techniques  one  need  seek  no  further  than  the 

great  16C  tradition  of  which  Ramism  was  but  a  backwater _ that 

of  wit  as  it  was  developed  in  conventional  rhetoric. 

Hughes”  by  John  Harold  Wilson.  N&Q 
3(1956)428-9: — Despite  Wheatley’s  view,  the  “Pegg”  whom  Pepys 
kissed  (May  7,  1668)  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Hughes. 

(103)  ‘‘The  Period  of  Edward  PHILIPS’S  Work  for  Elias  Ash- 
mole  by  Ralph  E.  Hone.  N&Q  3(1956)163  :—P  transcribed  & 
translated  for  E  (whose  work  on  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  nub 
1672)  between  18  Jan.  1662/3  &  16  Dec.  1664. 

(105)  “A  Contemporary  Account  of  the  POPISH  PLOT”  by 
R.  M.  Faurot.  N&Q  3(1956)245-6:— Two  letters  from  Sir  Wm 
Lowther  (in  the  York  Diocesan  Registry  Cause  Papers)  set  forth 
his  impressions. 

(106)  ‘‘William  PRYNNE  in  the  Huntington  Library”  by  Mary 
Isabel  Fry  &  Godfrey  Davies.  HLQ  20(1956)53-93 :— A  checklist 
which  (since  Huntington  has  practically  everything  of  P’s  in  one 
form  or  another)  is  a  complete  bibliography. 

(107)  PURITANS.  Dennis  Davison  “Francis  Jessop”  N&Q 
3(1956)20-3: — A  study  of  J’s  family  illuminates  some  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  other  than  political  &  religious  of  the  Puritan  revolution 
upon  provincial  life. 

(108)  QUAKERS.  Ruth  Marie  Faurot  ‘‘A  1682  Presentment  of 
Quakers”  N&Q  3(1956)17:— A  letter  from  Robt  Kendall,  curate  of 
Middleton,  lists  not  only  ‘‘long  presumption  of  Quakers,”  but  also 
his  own  shortcomings.” 

(109)  RESTORATION.  D.  G.  C.  Allan  “Politics  &  the  Climate 
of  Economic  Opinion,  1660-1688”  N&Q  3(1956)254-8:— Economic 
dicta  of  the  Restoration  are  marked  by  a  tendency  to  blame  lack 
of  prosperity  on  political  &  religious,  not  merely  economic,  policies 
of  the  Interregnum. 

(110)  ‘‘Two  ROCHESTER  Songs”  By  David  M.  Vieth,  N&Q 
3(1956)338-9 : — Two  Songs  in  Tonson’s  Examen  Poeticum,  1693, 
may  be  assigned  with  some  assurance  to  the  Rochester  canon. 

(111)  SCHOLARSHIP.  Edward  Rosen  “The  Invention  of  Eye¬ 
glasses”  Journ.  Hist.  Medicine  11(1956)13-46,  183-218:— An  ex¬ 
pose  not  only  of  17C  falsifications  of  texts  by  members  of  the 
Accademia  della  Cruca  but  also  of  18C  &  19C  falsifications  &  19C 
&  20C  misreadings  of  documents  by  scholars  of  all  nations.  Fran¬ 
cesco  Redi  &  Carlo  Dati  wanted  it  believed  in  1673  that  a  Pisan 
friar  re-invented  eyeglasses  (c.l300)  when  he  had  only  heard 
about  them,  just  as  Galileo  built  a  telescope  after  only  hearing 
about  one.  Leopoldo  del  Migliore  alleged  in  1684  that  a  statue 
had  existed  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  of  an  imaginary  first  inven¬ 
tor,  Florentine  of  course,  who  had  taught  the  Pisan;  in  the  19C 
the  imaginary  statute  was  reconstructed.  Deliberate  mythmaking 
by  scholars  has  reached  no  greater  heights. — GEORGE  B.  PARKS. 

(112)  TATE.  Samuel  E.  Golden  ‘‘Variations  in  the  Name  of 
Nahum  Tate”  N&Q  3(1956)72: — T’s  Christian  name  (He  never 
used  a  forename)  appears  variously  as  Nahum,  Nat,  Nat.,  Nath., 
&  Nathaniel;  his  surname  as  Teat  &  Tate. 

(113)  TAYLOR.  C.  A.  Patrides  “A  Note  on  Renaissance  Pla¬ 
giarism”  N&Q  3(1956)438-9: — Richard  Stewart’s  Catholique  Di¬ 
vinity,  1657,  in  part  echoes  word  for  word  the  meditation  on  death 
in  Holy  Dying,  1651;  but  the  echo  was  not  intended  to  deceive. 

(114)  TILLOTSON.  John  C.  Stephens,  Jr.  ‘‘Steele  Quotes  Two 
Great  Divines”  N&Q  3(1956)252-3: — Two  passages  from  the  Guar¬ 
dian  show  indebtedness  to  T  &  to  Wm  Beveridge. 

(115)  URQUHART:  4  items  by  Kelsie  B.  Harder.  “Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart’s  Trissotetras”  N&Q  3(1956)237-9: — U’s  first  prose 
treatise  (1645)  derives  its  unreadability  chiefly  from  U’s  unfor¬ 
tunate  coinages;  but  with  other  stylistic  pecularities,  they  point 
toward  his  transl.  of  Rabelais.  ‘‘Sir  Thomas  Urquhart’s  Univer- 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Commencing  with  this  issue  Neo-Latin  News  is  edited  by  PAUL 
BLACKFORD,  Western  Illinois  State  College  &.  LAWRENCE  V. 
RYAN,  Stanford  University  in  cooperation  with  James  R.  Naiden 
&  J.  Max  Patrick. 

(1)  THE  EUPHORMIONIS  SATYRICON  OF  JOHN  BAR¬ 
CLAY  (1682-1621),  Scoto-Latinist  poet  &  romancer,  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Paul  Turner  (Golden  Cockerel  Press, 
1954).  Turner’s  translation  (of  the  1605  edition)  makes  this  Latin 
romance,  an  early  example  of  the  picaresque  novel,  available  in 
English  for  the  first  time.  Unfortunately  for  the  average  pocket- 
book,  the  work,  with  engravings  by  Derrick  Harris,  has  been  print¬ 
ed  in  English  in  a  very  expensive  limited  edition  of  260  copies. 
A  less  costly  &  more  accessible  edition  would  be  welcome,  for 
Barclay  was  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  his  time,  perhaps 
the  most  widely  read  Neo-Latinist  literary  master  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  His  Sylvae  rank  among  the  most  worthwhile  examples  of 
Neo-Latin  verse,  &  Ephormionis  Satyricon  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  for  a  long  time  after  its  publication.  Most  phenomenal 
of  all  was  the  vogue  of  his  Latin  romance  Argenis,  a  novel  in  the 
line  of  descent  from  Heliodorus  through  his  16th  century  imita¬ 
tors.  Not  only  are  there  54  known  Latin  impressions  of  the  work, 
but  Argenis  also  was  translated  into  English  twice  in  the  17th 
century  (by  Kingsmill  Long  in  1625  &  by  Thos.  May  in  1628)  & 
again  in  the  18th  century  by  Clara  Reeve.  In  France,  where  Bar¬ 
clay  made  his  home,  the  romance  appeared  in  many  translations. 
Before  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it  was  also  translated  into 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Polish,  &  Icelandic,  &  in  the 
18th  century  into  Swedish,  Danish,  Russian,  &  Magyar.  The  wide¬ 
spread  &  continuing  popularity  of  Barclay’s  poetry  &  fiction 
argues  the  importance  of  Neo-Latin  literature  in  European  cul¬ 
ture,  &  Mr.  Turner  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  literary  world 
by  making  available  in  English  Barclay’s  most  lively  &  amusing 
if  not  his  most  widely  read  work. — LVR. 

(2)  POLAND.  Andreae  Fricii  Modrevii,  OPERA  OMNIA. 
VOLUMEN  II:  ORATION ES,  edidit  Casimirus  Kumaniecki,  1954. 
Publications  of  the  Academia  Scientiarum  Polona.  Pp.  201.  Zl. 
22: — Contains  4  orations  urging  the  restoration  of  the  death 
penalty  for  murder  &  manslaughter,  an  oration  about  sending  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  Christian  concilium  (Trent),  an  oration  of  a  certain 
Philalethis  Peripatetici  about  the  privileges  of  Polish  citizens  re¬ 
cently  abrogated,  several  letters  of  Polish  dignitaries,  &  some 
short  epigrams.  The  apparatus  criticus  &  marginal  notes  contain 
scriptural  references,  explanations  of  Polish  law  &  custom,  his¬ 
torical  notes,  textual  variants,  references  to  pertinent  passages  of 
the  classics,  all  designed  to  make  the  work  more  intelligble  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  minutiae  of  Polish  Renaissance  cul¬ 
ture.  The  orations  are  in  excellent  Ciceronian  Latin,  with  more 
than  a  fiavor  of  genuine  eloquence.  The  admixture  of  Christian 
viewpoint  &  ancient  idiom  in  these  productions  reveals  a  fusion  of 
form  &  thought;  the  word  order  is  used  to  emphasize,  subordinate, 
repeat,  &  dramatize  the  orator’s  determined  monomania  to  restore 
the  death  penalty  in  Poland.  An  admirable  job  of  printing,  good 
paper,  cloth  binding. — J.  R.  Naiden. 

(3)  COLET  AND  FICINO.  A  Renaissance  Conference  of  North¬ 
ern  California  has  been  formed  through  the  efforts  of  Professors 
Francis  R.  Johnson,  Robert  Hoopes,  and  Lawrence  V.  Ryan  of 
Stanford  University.  Among  the  papers  read  at  the  first  meeting, 
held  at  Stanford  on  April  21,  1956,  was  one  of  interest  to  Neo- 
Latin  scholars:  “Colet’s  Relations  with  Ficino,”  by  Sears  R.  Jayne 
(Univ.  of  California) : — A  volume  recently  discovered  at  All 
Soul’s  College,  Oxford,  contains  what  appears  to  be  John  Colet’s 
copy  of  Marsilio  Ficino’s  Epistolae  (Venice,  1495),  with  copious 
marginalia,  2  letters  of  Ficino  to  Colet,  &  2  drafts  of  a  reply  from 
Colet  to  Ficino.  From  these  materials  may  be  made  an  estimate 
of  the  personal  &  intellectual  relations  between  the  2  men.  Of 
special  interest  are  the  qualities  of  the  Latin  epistolary  style  of 
both  writers  &  the  use  that  Colet  made  of  Ficino’s  work  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  expositions  of  Pauline  epistles. — LVR. 

(4)  STUDIES  IN  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  by  B.  L. 
Ullman.  Edizioni  di  Storia  e  Letterature.  Roma,  1955.  393p: — This 
work  consists  of  20  essays  old  &  new  dealing  for  the  greater  part 
with  the  literary  &  scholarly  background  of  14th  century  Huma¬ 
nism,  especially  in  Petrarch  and  Salutati.  U  is  interested  chiefly 
in  learning  what  classical  texts  were  demonstrably  used  by  these 
authors  &  must  therefore  pursue  some  highly  technical  problems 
of  text-criticism  &  text-history:  typical  of  such  essays  is  No.  20, 
a  most  informative  examination  of  various  Mss  belonging  to  Raf- 
faele  &  Mario  Maifei  &  the  use  made  of  them  by  Aldo  Manuzio  & 
Hieronymus  Ferrarius;  in  others  (e.  g.  14)  U  prints  inedita  with 


notes  &  discussion.  More  general  essays  deal  with  (e.  g.)  the  Sor- 
bonne  Library’s  influence  on  early  Italian  Humanism  (3)  and  with 
the  Church’s  opposition  to  pagan  learning  (6  &  12).  Most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all,  perhaps,  are  Nos.  6,  7,  &  8,  discussing  Petrarch’s 
reading.  No.  1  is  directed  against  those  mediaevalists  &  others 
who  deny  the  existence  of  a  Renaissance;  U’s  views  are  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  &  he  bases  them  on  the  accurate,  exact  citation  of  texts, 
not  on  airy  generalities.  The  essays  are  a  pleasure  to  read  & 
study  as  well  as  being  models  of  scholarly  research  in  Modem 
Latin. — W.  L.  Grant. 

(6)  SALAZAR  Y  TORRES.  Irving  P.  Rothberg  “The  Latin 
Translations  of  Salazar  Y  Torres”  MP  63:4  (May 66)  221-6: — In¬ 
accuracies  between  Salazar’s  captions  &  the  translations  were  not 
corrected  by  his  editor,  Vera  Tassis  (1681),  of  whose  work  on 
Calderon  his  biographer  wrote  “no  hay  casi  una  palabra  de  ver- 
dad,”  nor  by  Menendez  Pelayo  who  recorded  the  translations  in 
Biblioteca  de  traductores  espagnoles.  After  300  years  Rothberg 
makes  the  corrections. — Robert  Evans. 

(6)  ERASMUS.  Mario  Pomilio  “Una  Fonte  Italiana  del  Cieero- 
nianus  di  Erasmo”  GiomItalddiFil  8  (Aug28,55)  193-207: — In 
the  Italian  stage  of  the  debate  over  the  imitation  of  Cicero, 
the  polemic  exchanges  between  Pico  &  Bembo  or  among  Poliziano, 
Scala,  &  Cortesi  dealt  with  the  rhetorical  and  philosophical  im¬ 
plications  of  Ciceronianism,  its  bearing  upon  matters  of  style,  & 
its  relationship  to  Florentine  neoplatonism.  Though  E  states  that 
he  read  the  Italian  letters  “multo  post  edium  Ciceronianum,”  here 
is  reason  to  believe,  both  from  comments  in  letters  to  friends  & 
from  overt  allusions  in  Ciceronianus,  that  the  work  is,  in  fact, 
a  direct  rebuttal  to  Bembo  &  a  polemic  against  Bembo’s  prin¬ 
ciples  of  imitation. — PWB 

(7)  MILTON.  R.  J.  Schoeck  “Milton  and  Naera’s  Hair”  N&Q 
NS3  (May56)  190-1: — The  author  lends  support  to  the  conclusion 
of  F.  A.  Wright  (The  Love  Poems  of  Joannes  Secundus,  New  York, 
1930,  pp.  31-2)  that  M’s  source  for  11.  65-9  of  “Lycidas”  is  the 
love  poetry  of  Renaissance  Latinist  Joannes  Secundus.  Schoeck’s 
note  adds  to  the  evidence  of  the  known  influence  of  Joannes  Se¬ 
cundus  on  the  vernacular  poetry  of  17th  century  England. — LVR. 

(8)  MILTON.  John  T.  Shawcross  “Epitaphium  Damonis:  Lines 
9-13  and  the  Date  of  Composition”  MLN  71  (May56)  322-24: — 
The  author  works  out  a  date  of  composition  (Oct.  or  Nov.,  1639) 
for  “Epitaphium  Damonis”  by  interpreting  “Et  jam  bis  viridi 
surgebat  culmus  arista,”  etc.  as  referring  to  2  Italian  rather  than 
one  English  harvest  season  per  year. — LVR. 

(9)  THE  LATIN  EPIGRAMS  OF  THOMAS  MORE  by  L.  Brad- 
ner  and  C.  A.  Lynch.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1964. 
Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Oliver  in  CP  51:3  (Jul56)  190-94.  The  reviewer 
proposes  emendations  and  discusses  More’s  often  sloppy  Latinity 
&  prosody.  Discussing  the  line  “Sic  et  philoleon  quondam  occidere 
Crotone,”  Oliver  shows  that  M  could  have  (a)  restated  the  sub¬ 
ject,  (b)  used  a  patronymic,  (c)  omitted  the  name  of  the  town, 
or  (d)  rewritten  the  line  to  emphasize  one  or  another  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  event;  then  the  reviewer  offers  13  original 
Latin  verses  to  illustrate  these  possibilities.  A  number  of  faulty 
translations  are  corrected  or  amended. — J.  R.  Naiden. 

(10)  LEXICON  MEDIAE  et  INFIMAE  LATINITATIS  PO- 
LONORUM.  Vol.  I — Fasc.  4.  Warsaw,  1956.  This  4th  fascicle  in 
volume  I  of  the  lexicon  of  mediaeval  Latin  gives  further  evidence 
of  the  serious  work  in  post-classical  Latin  scholarship  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Academia  Scientiarum  Polona.  Drawing  entries  from 
mediaeval  Latin  literature  produced  in  Poland,  it  is  thus  a  lexicon 
of  a  national  literature,  a  fact  which  is  amply  substantiated  by 
its  bibliography.  Entries  are  rarely  drawn  from  sources  dated 
earlier  than  the  12th  century  &  are  not  infrequently  drawn  from 
sources  dated  as  late  as  the  16th  century.  In  general,  entries  are 
treated  in  terms  of  morphology,  context,  etymology,  and  semasi¬ 
ology;  glosses  are  made  in  Polish  and  in  classical  Latin. — PWB. 

(11)  BUCER.  Bard  Thompson  “Bucer  Study  Since  1918”  CmHiat 
25  (Mar56)  63-82: — In  this  annotated  bibliography  of  writings  on 
Martin  Bucer  (1491-1551),  German  theologian  &  Protestant  re¬ 
former,  Professor  Thompson  has  organized  the  material  to  point 
up  the  extensiveness  &  the  great  importance  of  Bucer’s  activities. 
Much  valuable  comment  is  provided  concerning  scholarly  interest 
in  this  reformer  who  has  been  aptly  called  “the  most  zealous  ex¬ 
ponent  of  Church  unity  of  his  age.”  Especially  interesting  is  the 
information  that  Francois  Wendel  &  others  are  editing  Bucer’s 
works  in  3  series  for  the  Protestant  faculty  at  Strasbourg.  Of  the 
31  volumes  being  planned,  16  (the  1st  series)  will  contain  Bucer’s 
Latin  Opera,  9  his  German  works,  and  (approximately)  6  his  cor¬ 
respondence. — LVR. 

(12)  LELAND.  Leicester  Bradner  “Some  Unpublished  Poems 
by  John  Leland”  PMLA  71  (Sept56)  827-36: — In  a  Ms  in  the 
hand  of  the  antiquarian  John  Stow  (Bodleian  Ms  Tanner  464.  IV) 
are  preserved,  besides  the  poems  printed  (from  a  different  Ms) 
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by  Thos.  Newton  in  1589,  28  unpublished  epigrams  of  John  Leland 
(16067-1652).  Most  of  these  are  addressed  to  friends  of  the  author 
or  are  written  about  paintings  of  contemporary  personages.  Sot- 
eral  of  the  epigrams  cast  some  light  on  L's  sojourn  as  a  student 
at  Paris  (ca.  1524). — LVR. 

(13)  ULRICH  VON  HUTTEN  AS  ORATOR-POET:  A  STUDY 
IN  RHETORIC  by  Robert  C.  Goodell,  Columbia  PhD  1951 : — What 
was  the  influence  of  rhetoric  on  H’s  thought  &  upon  the  manner 
of  his  persuasive  appeal?  As  a  Humanist,  he  was  involved  in  the 
Renaissance  effort  to  revive  classical  rhetoric  as  the  pedagogical 
keystone.  Humanists  rejected  the  mediaeval  concept  of  rhetoric 
as  mere  eloeutio  &  turned  to  the  Aristotelian  tradition,  in  which 
rhetoric  was  the  broadest  pedagogical  discipline,  embracing  the 
materials  of  psychology,  ethics,  &  political  science:  so  the  orator 
perfeetua  was  the  flower  of  humanity;  he  had  three  modes  of  per* 
suasion — ethoa,  pathoa,  &  logoa:  he  demonstrated  his  moral  worth, 
appealed  because  of  virtue  &  understanding  to  his  listeners'  emo¬ 
tions,  &  used  language  artfully  in  reasoned  discourse.  He  was 
exemplary  in  virtue — “a  good  man  skilled  in  speaking." 

This  Renaissance  ideal  of  the  orator  was  characteristically  asso¬ 
ciated  with  literary  activity.  Conrad  Celtis  of  the  preceding  gen¬ 
eration  said  that  only  the  "orator  &  poet"  was  truly  educate  t 
effective.  H  so  regarded  himself:  his  style  &  program  are  largely 
predicated  on  this  role.  He  was  indeed  schooled  in  classical  rhe¬ 
toric  &  made  moral  &  emotional  appeals  in  accordance  with  the 
orator-poet’s  duties.  H  thought  of  himself  as  a  good  man  skilled 
in  speaking  &  of  Germany,  with  minor  reservations,  as  a  cor¬ 
porate  “go^  man.”  His  ethical  &  pathetical  appeals  were  based  on 
his  virtue  &  the  “natui-al”  though  incompletely  realized  virtue  of 
the  Germans. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  H’s  use  of  the  elements  of  rhetoric 
comprehended  under  logoa,  particularly  the  enthymeme  a  fortiori. 
Rhetoric  had  pervasive  but  limiting  ii^uence  on  his  thought.  The 
obsessive  nature  of  his  role  as  orator-poet  prevented  him  from 
observing  the  political  situation,  his  opponents,  or  himself  with 
any  objectivity.  He  not  only  appealed  to  morality  &  emotion,  but 
saw  the  world  only  in  terms  of  this  appeaL  His  intellectual  sub¬ 
servience  to  rhetoric  is  clear  in  his  use  of  the  argument  a  fortiori; 
he  used  it  with  little  regard  for  its  validity,  often  in  contradiction 
to  what  preceded.  A  passionate  &  sincere  publicist,  he  lacked  the 
intellectual  autonomy  of  Erasmus  &  Luther. — JMP. 

(14)  GILES  FLETCHER  THE  ELDER.  Robert  R.  Raymo 
"Three  New  Latin  Poems  of  Giles  Fletcher  the  Elder”  MLN  71 
(June5€)  399-401: — In  MS  HM  8  of  the  Huntington  Library,  a 
commonplace  book  made  in  16th  century  England,  appear  several 
poems,  some  of  them  not  preserved  elsewhere,  by  such  contempo¬ 
rary  Anglo-Latin  poets  as  Walter  Haddon,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Bis^p 
John  Parkhurst,  &  Giles  Fletcher  the  Elder.  Raymo  prints  for 
the  first  time  the  texts  of  3  Latin  epitaphs  by  Fletcher  on  Bridget, 
wife  of  'Thos.  Butts,  by  &  for  whom  the  commonplace  book  was 
made. — LVR. 

(15)  ANGLO-LATIN  POETRY.  “The  Latin  Lyric  &  Epigram 
of  16th  Century  England”: — On  Aug.  18,  1956,  Lawrence  V.  Ryan 
of  Stanford  University  conducted  a  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 
seminar  on  this  topic.  The  seminar  included  a  brief  resume  of 
lyric  &  epign^ammatic  verse  composition  from  Thos.  More  to  Thos. 
Campion.  Especial  emphasis  was  given  to  the  significance  of  Ae 
Neo-Latin  movement  as  a  worthy  parallel  to,  &  at  times  an  in¬ 
fluence  on,  the  vernacular  literature  of  the  England  of  Elizabeth 
I.  Also  introduced  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  seminar  was  a 
discussion  of  several  potentially  fruitful  subjects  for  investiga¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  Anglo-Latin  poetry  of  the  Renaissance. — LVR. 

(16)  THOMAS  MORE  AND  THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  ERAS¬ 
MUS  H99-1517.  U.  of  Michigan  PhD  1962  by  K.  K.  Sowards: — 
Erasmus*  literary  works  show  constant  development  toward  re¬ 
form  of  religious  belief  &  practice  in  terms  of  his  rational,  hu¬ 
mane  beliefs.  Traces  of  his  ideals  &  principles  may  be  found  in 
More’s  works;  the  UTOPIA  marks  the  end  of  his  essentially  hu¬ 
manistic  development;  it  contains  ideas  &  nrinciples  of  Erasmian 
humanism ;  it  appeals  to  reason  &  shows  Christian  consciences  how 
far,  with  reason  alone,  a  community  may  progress  toward  happi¬ 
ness  &  the  good  life.  It  is  a  plea  for  Erasmian  sanity.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Erasmus  on  More  may  also  be  inferred  from  More’s  de¬ 
fences  of  the  principles  in  Philoaophia  Chriati. — JMP. 

(17)  NEW  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE.  Several  book  reviews 
appearing  in  the  last  two  issues  of  Aevum  demonstrate  that  Italy 
in  our  time  is  the  center  of  another  Latin  Renaissance.  The  first 
item  reviewed,  Giovanni  Pascoli,  H  libro  dalle  dediehe,  II  libro  dalle 
odi  e  degli  epigrammi,  arranged  and  translated  by  G.  B.  Pighi 
(Bologna,  1966)  contains  a  15  page  introduction  in  which  the 
translator  presents  a  lucid  scholarly  case  for  a  new  arrangement 
of  Pascoli’s  Latin  works.  The  rest  of  the  88  page  volume  is  a 
translation  of  various  Latin  poems  of  Pascoli  (1855-1912),  well- 


known  Dante  scholar  &  writer  of  Italian  &  Latin  verse  (over 
8,000  lines  in  the  latter  tongue).  The  publication  of  his  Paaaie 
latine  at  Verona,  1951,  with  Latin  origuwls  it  the  Italian  trans¬ 
lations  on  facing  pages,  points  to  a  eontinnmg  interest  in  PaaeolPs 
poetry,  most  of  which  is  “georgic”  in  nature  (reviewed  by  ^ns- 
detto  Riposati,  Aevum,  30  March-April,  1956,  183-87).  .  .  .  Two 
important  works  by  Father  Springhetti  &  2  by  Monsignor  Bacei 
in  the  area  of  Neo-Latin  scholarsUp  are  also  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  readers.  Aemilius  Springhetti,  S.  J.,  Saleeta  latmitatia 
aeriptm  auetorum  reeentum  (Saee.  XV -XX)  (Romae:  Pontifieia 
Universitas  Gregoriana,  1961)  is  an  anthology  of  165  writers  of 
Latin  prose,  chiefly  Italians,  since  the  birth  of  humanism.  The 
selections,  instead  of  following  a  strictly  chronological  order,  are 
grouped  under  7  headings:  (^uaestiones  de  Lingua  Latina,  Historia, 
Sanctorum  Vitae  et  Mores,  Philoeophialus,  Theologia,  Sdentiae- 
Artes,  Commercinm  Epistolare  de  variis  rd>us.  The  arrangement  is 
helpful  to  the  reader  who  wishes  to  sample  the  "Latinity"  of  a 
certain  subject  from  the  beginnings  of  humanistic  style  to  the 
present  day.  Father  Springhetti’s  other  volume,  Inatitutwnea  atili 
latini  (Romae:  Pontificia  Universitas  Gregoriana,  1956)  is  an  am¬ 
bitious  study  from  a  new  approach  of  the  precepts  &  practice  of 
Latin  prose  style — ancient,  traditional,  A  modem.  The  work  is 
divided  into  4  major  parts:  De  oratione  pura  et  emendata,  De 
perspicoitate  orationis,  De  omatu  orationis,  Ete  orationi  apte  in 
singulis  scriptionum  generibus.  Particularly  helpful  chapters  are 
those  on  rendering  new  words  A  technological  terms  into  Latin, 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  periphrastic  renderings  being  that  of 
"radio”:  "docilis  capsella  modoram”  (reviewed  by  Benedetto 
Riposati,  ibid.  29,  Sept-Dec.,  1956,  586-88).  .  .  .  Monsignor  BacePs 
volumes.  Lexicon  eorum  vocabtdorum,  quae  difficiliua  Latina  red- 
duntur  (Romae,  1955)  A  Inaeriptionea  orationea  epiatulae  (Romae, 
1956)  are  welcome  aids  to  scholars  interested  in  "Latinitas  paren- 
nis" — in  Latin  as  a  living,  international  medium  of  expreuion.  The 
new  A  augmented  edition  of  the  Lexicon  (first  published  1944) is 
a  treasury  of  Latin  synonyms  A  phrases  into  which  modern  ver¬ 
nacular  words  can  be  rendered.  Two  difficulties  in  choosing  diction 
face  any  modem  writer  of  Latin:  a  word  derived  from  classical 
Latin  may  have  been  so  changed  in  the  vernacular  languages 
denotatively  A  connotatively  that  the  Latin  original  may  not  safely 
be  used  in  the  "Ciceronian”  sense,  or  else  the  20th  century  writer 
is  confronted  with  a  technical  term  which  has  never  had  an  equiva¬ 
lent  in  Latin  because  the  object  to  be  named — ^television,  atomic 
bomb,  movie  star — is  of  recent  discovery  or  origin.  The  Lexicon 
helps  solve  the  difficulties  A  at  the  same  time  is  an  attempt  to 
avoid  a  degeneration  of  Latin  as  a  result  into  a  gross  A  bai^arous 
tongue.  Proof  that  a  commendable  modem  Latin  style  is  possible 
with  the  help  of  such  vocabularies  as  that  provided  in  the  Lexicon 
is  to  be  found  in  Monsignor  Bacci’s  2nd  volume,  a  collection  of 
writings  which  demonstrate  that  naturalness,  grace,  A  versatility 
of  expression  are  within  the  reach  of  the  writer  of  living  Latin 
(reviewed  by  Giovanni  Coppa,  ibid.  30  Jan.-Feb.,  1966,  90-2).  .  .  . 
A  final  notice  from  Aevum  concerns  Aleardo  Sacche^,  H  palle- 
grino  viandante.  Itinerari  italiani  ed  europei  di  Fremceaco  Pe- 
trarea  (Firenze,  [1956]).  Scholars  who  wish  to  follow  the  route 
of  Petrarch  in  the  famous  journey  described  by  him  in  Peregrinua 
tibiqtte  may  now  carry  with  them  the  Itinerari  of  Signor  Sacchetto, 
which  reproduces  Petrarch’s  course  from  his  birthplace,  Arezzo, 
through  France  A  the  Germanies  and  back  to  Vincenza  A  Ferrara. 

.  .  .  This  record  of  recent  Italian  scholarship  indicates  an  interest 
in  Latin  as  a  languagre  in  which  literature  is  being  A  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  created  in  our  own  century. — LVR. 

(18)  CISTERCIAN  VERSES  IN  LA'HN.  PIAE  NUGAE  OFTE 
GODVRUGTIGH  TIDJT-VERDRIJF  VAN  DE  BERNARDUS- 
VEREERDERS  by  Roger  De  Ganck  (taken  from  Citeetux  tn  de 
Nederlanden  1953  4:3  218-27).  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
Flemish  Cistercians  attempted  Latin  verses,  most  frequently  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  glory  of  St.  Bernard.  De  Ganck  prints  exampk»  from 
the  abbeys  of  Dunes  and  Baudeloo.  (Notice  in  Scriptorium  9:1 
1966  172).— LVR. 

(19)  ALBERTI.  OPUSCULA  INEDITI  DI  LEON  BATTISTA 
ALBERTI— MU  SC  A— VITA  S.  POTITI,  ed.  Cecfl  Grayson  (Flor¬ 
ence:  Olschki,  1954)  is  a  scholarly  edition  of  2  Latin  tra^  at 
Alberti  which  up  to  this  time  have  existed  only  in  ms.  Muaca  is  a 
Lucianesque  satire  on  the  “abuse  of  mythological  and  classical 
allusions,’’  A  Vita  Sancti  Potiti  is  a  "presentation  of  various 
legends  attired  in  polished  humanist  Latin”  (quotations  from  re¬ 
view  by  Roberto  Weiss,  MLR  51  (Jan56)  125). 

(20)  PASCOLI.  H.  Tescari  "loannes  Pascoli”  Latinitaa  4:2  (Apr 
56)  84-7.  Further  attention  is  here  given  to  Giovanni  Pascoli  (See 
Item  17),  whose  centennial  is  being  celebrated.  Tescari  writM  a 
brief  appreciative  account  of  Pascoli’s  Latin  poetry,  comments  upon 
tbs  effect  which  the  death  of  Pascoli’s  father  (by  assassination) 
had  upon  the  poet,  &  asserts  his  confidence  in  Pascolfs  fai^  A 
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piety,  despite  the  lack  of  a  formal  confession  by  faith  by  the  poet. 
With  high  praise  for  Pascoli’s  imaginative  strength  &  his  sincerity, 
Tescari  declares:  “Nihil  .  .  .  e  Pascoli  calamo  excidit,  quod  non  ex 
intimis  animi  partibus  manasset.”  Judged  by  the  Horatian  touch¬ 
stone  for  the  poet,  “Si  vis  me  Here  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi,” 
Pascoli  is  no  mere  versifier,  but  a  poet,  whose  centennial  Tescari 
is  unwilling  to  let  go  unnoticed. — PWB 

(21)  M.  PALINGENIUS;  THE  ZODIAKE  OF  LIFE.  ed.  by 
Rosemond  Tuve.  Scholars’  Facsimiles  &  Reprints,  New  York,  1947. 
Review  by  R,  0.  EVANS,  Kentucky: — Along  with  the  Bible,  Pico, 
Ficino,  Erasmus,  Palingenius  was  one  of  the  commoner  classics 
of  the  Renaissance,  &  Miss  Tuve  has  now  made  available  to 
scholars  his  Zodiake  of  Life  (the  first  six  books)  in  the  Barnaby 
Googe  translation.  In  addition  to  a  brief  but  scholarly  introduction 
she  presents  a  photo-lithoprint  reproduction  of  the  1576  edition 
from  the  Folger  Library  copy  (listed  in  STC  as  Harmsworth).  She 
adds  title  &  prefatory  pages  from  1560  ed.  (Harvard  Library), 
1561  ed.  (Folger),  1565  ed.  (Huntington  Library),  &  title  page 
from  the  1588  ed.  (Huntington  Library)  As  the  1576  was  neither 
the  first  nor  last  edition  to  appear  in  Googe’s  lifetime,  her 
choice  may  appear  curious,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  correct  one,  for 
the  1576  was  the  first  ed.  to  contain  marginal  glosses  &  the  first 
“in  which  the  fourteener  is  not  split  into  two  sharter  lines.”  On 
the  whole  the  copy  used  seems  to  have  been  in  excellent  condition, 
&  the  facsimile  is  highly  readable.  The  1588  might  have  served  as 
well,  but  as  Miss  Tuve  points  out  it  is  substantially  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  1576  with  a  few  “unimportant  textual  differences  .  .  . 
explicable  as  errors.”  The  1576  represents  the  final  stage  of  Googe’s 
corrections.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  collation  made  with 
the  copies  of  the  1576  in  B.M.,  Cambrid^,  Sheffield,  Huntington 
libraries,  probably  because  nothing  of  importance  would  have 
been  added  to  the  work. 

Doubtless  the  Zodiake  of  Life  was  an  important  book  in  the  16th 
century.  It  has  not  attracted  much  attention  from  modern  scholars. 
In  some  respects  it  is  extremely  backward-looking,  medieval  in 
tone,  employing  the  commonplace  dream  convention.  Paradoxically, 
as  Miss  Tuve  suggests,  the  book  which  was  damned  for  heresy  in 
the  16th  century  may  be  ignored  in  the  present  for  its  medieval 
characteristics.  It  is  a  little  hard  now  to  discover  why  the  book  so 
readily  found  its  w’ay  onto  the  Louvain  Index  &  several  subse¬ 
quent  ones.  At  any  rate  Palingenius’  bones  were  exhumed  and 
burned,  though  as  the  editor  points  out  one  should  not  be  too 
ready  to  canonize  Palingenius  as  a  saint  of  freedom  of  thought. 
Palingenius  was  Platonic,  anti-Aristotelian,  Protestant,  and  an 
apostle  of  reason;  his  Zodiake  is  rough  satire,  filled  with  the  de¬ 
vices  of  rhetoric  consideied  appropriate  for  that  genre.  Perhaps 
its  intellectual  contribution  to  Renaissance  thought  was  not,  after 
all,  very  considerable,  but  its  heresy  alone  was  sui*ely  enough  to 
recommend  it  to  the  English. 

Miss  Tuve  does  not  attempt  to  separate  Googe  from  Palingenius. 
As  a  translator  Googe  was  genei’ally  accurate,  on  the  whole  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  frequently  seems  to  have  improved  on  the  Latin 
original.  C.  S.  Lewis  prefers  “The  Love  of  Muse  and  Hie  Jehoue 
doth  both  within  me  dwell”  to  “Vincit  amor  Musae,  vincit  Deus 
.  .  .’  at  least  as  ‘curiosity.’ 

It  seems  likely  that  the  influence  of  Palingenius  (or  Googe)  on 
more  important  writers  of  the  period  remains  to  be  assessed, 
especially  that  on  Spenser.  Miss  Tuve  herself  made  several  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  in  her  article  “Spenser  and  the  Zodiake  of  Life,*’ 
JEGP  24(1935)1-19,  and  now  this  edition  makes  possible  further 
study.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  an  admirable  contribution  of  a 
work  whose  importance  has  been  underestimated,^  but  since  Profes¬ 
sor  Bowers’  study  of  the  Yale  Shakespeare  one  is  inclined  to  hold 
some  reservations  about  any  facsimile  edition.  Nevertheless,  this 
one  looks  to  be  excellent. 
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sal  Language”  N&Q  3(1956)472-6: — U’s  ’‘Introduction  to  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Language”  first  pub.  in  his  Ekskubalauron,  1652,  exemplifies 
interest  in  development  of  communication  suited  to  science  &  phi¬ 
losophy.  “Urquhart’s  Lexicidion  &  the  O.E.D”  N&Q  3(1956)70-2: — 
29  of  the  264  terms  in  U’s  glossary  (in  Trissotetras,  1645)  ante¬ 
date  the  earliest  recorded  usage  in  OED.  “Sir  Thomas  Urquhart’s 
Rimed  Moral  Discourse”  N&Q  5(1956)13-17 : — U’s  Epigrams,  1641, 
“are  an  important  revelation  in  the  development  of  U’s  literary 
style  &  philosophy  of  life,  for  they  are  evidence  of  an  early  trend 
toward  idealism  &  seriousness. 

(116)  “George  WITHER  in  Prison”  by  Lyle  H.  Kendall,  Jr. 
N&Q  3(1956)147-9: — Transcriptions  by  Collier  of  entries  in  the 
Registers  of  the  Privy  Council  account  for  his  statement  to  Robt 
Willmott  regarding  W’s  imprisonment  for  The  Motto",  careful 
examination  of  the  chronology  indicates  that  W’s  imprisonment 
for  Vox  Vulgi  can  be  dated  more  certainly  than  French  sugrgests. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BRIEF  NOTICES.  The  following  books 
published  by  The  Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MORALS,  ed.  Vergilius  Ferm, 
682p,  $10: — The  germinal  idea  was  good,  the  50  scholar-contribu¬ 
tors  are  eminent,  but  the  topics  dealt  with  seem  erratically  &  arbi¬ 
trarily  chosen,  with  the  result  that  coverage  of  the  field  of  morals 
is  very  unequal  &  far  from  complete.  Major  figures  like  Bentham 
are  dismissed  with  a  few  cross  references,  but  a  quirk  in  selec¬ 
tion  results  in  the  welcome  inclusion  of  some  minor  17C  figures — 
Samuel  Clarke  &  Richard  Cumberland,  for  example,  receive  gen¬ 
erous  treatment  from  Bernard  Peach.  His  articles  on  Cudworth 
&  Henry  More  are  commendable;  so  is  Brinton’s  treatment  of 
Quakerism;  but  as  a  work  of  general  reference  the  volume  leaves 
more  to  be  desired  than  it  supplies.  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN 
LITERATURE  by  James  H.  Mantinband,  303p,  $7.50: — Despite 
the  claim  that  this  volume  lists  all  major  writers  in  Latin  from 
the  early  Roman  Republic  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance,  coverage 
is  erratic  &  incomplete.  Here  are  Sannazaro  but  not  Muret,  Casau- 
bon  but  not  Casemir.  Joseph  Hall  is  omitted.  Milton  is  dismissed 
with  two  unilluminating  lines;  but  the  relatively  obscure  Morhof 
gets  four.  DICTIONARY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  by 
Maxim  Newmark,  352p,  $7.50: — A  useful  compilation  which  lists 
authors,  scholars,  technical  terms,  &  anonymous  works.  The  17C 
content  is  not  great  but  is  cogently  handled. 

Also  published  by  the  Philosophical  Library,  New  York  is  Fritz 
Menlax,  ART  FAKES  &  FORGERIES,  222p.  $6,  which  includes 
chapters  on  Durer  &  Rubens.  IN  SEARCH  OF  SPANISH  PAINT¬ 
ING  by  R.  Scott  Stevenson,  232p,  $6,  relates  chattily  the  journey- 
ing^s  of  an  amateur  but  appreciative  traveller  &  his  comments 
upon  the  masterpieces  which  he  was  able  to  view.  The  chief  em¬ 
phasis  falls  on  great  painters  like  El  Greco,  Murillo,  Velasquez  & 
Goya.  There  are  12  illustrations.  THE  CURIOUS  ART  OF  AUTO¬ 
BIOGRAPHY  by  H.  N.  Wethered,  237p,  $7.50,  gives  a  popular, 
quick  survey  from  Cellini  to  Kipling,  including  brief  sections  on 
Bunyan,  Baxter,  &  Pepys. 

TREASURY  OF  WORLD  LITERATURE,  ed.  Dagobert  D. 
Runes.  N.Y.:  Philosophical  Library,  1450p,  $15,  provides  samples 
of  almost  every  extant  literature.  Selections  are  short  but  enter¬ 
taining,  &  the  East  is  well  represented. 

THE  ART  OF  ARCHITECTURE  by  Albert  Richardson  &  Hec¬ 
tor  O.  Corfiato.  N.Y.:  Philosophical  Library,  revised  ed.,  744p, 
153  plans  &  line  drawing,  513  photographs,  $25: — The  approach  is 
historical,  the  coverage  comprehensible  &  reliable.  Of  prime  in¬ 
terest  to  our  readers  are  about  100  pages  devoted  to  Renaissance 
&  17C  architecture  in  Europe,  including  Russia  &  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries.  The  treatment  of  Austrian  Baroque,  though  brief, 
as  is  every  treatment  in  this  tome,  is  notably  informative. 


